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AX WEBER’S working life falls in the period between 

1890 and 1920, and in this time he developed from a 
jurist and economist into the most representative figure of 
German sociology and political science. Weber is best known 
by his treatise on Puritanism and the Origin of Modern 
Capitalism ; but this essay is only one aspect of his many- 
sided work in which he enquired into the social background 
of the ancient world, into Chinese, Indian, Jewish, and 
Roman civilizations. Throughout his work his concern is 
with the foundations of our modern civilization. Why is it 
that trade, city life, and states are found in all great civiliza- 
tions of the past, but enlightenment, specialized science, and 
industrial capitalism in modern Europe alone? What has 
brought about this European civilization with its natural 
sciences, its technique, and liberal political institutions ? 
This fundamental question underlies the work not only of 
Weber but of the majority of the great sociologists, of Comte, 
Spencer, Ward, and Hobhouse. Weber and Hobhouse be- 
long to the same pre-war generation: both combine a 
purely scientific interest with a passionately political one. 
Both are finally led to the practical question : What is there 
in human nature and in historical development which makes 
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a liberal democracy possible ? What dangers now threaten 
it? Weber probably had, with the exception of Marx, the 
keenest political interest of any sociologist ; he was a frus- 
trated politician. When the hour of German democracy 
came after the collapse of the German Empire, some of his 
friends sought in him the president of the future, but a long 
nervous illness and a nature antipathetic to political com- 
promising limited him to an academic career. In addition, 
before 1918 he and his friends were alone in their political 
convictions, as in pre-war Germany there was no mass 
movement towards a liberal democracy. The Weimar Re- 
public sprang from the collapse of the old régime, not from 
a middle class fighting for self-government. Weber was, 
therefore, especially concerned with the obstacles which 
hamper the establishment of liberal democracy. To write 
about him means to write at the same time about the unhappy 
fate of German democracy and of the crisis of democracy in 
our days. 

If one compares Weber with Hobhouse, or, more gener- 
ally, the German and English attitudes towards democracy, 
one is struck by one fact: in England the question of 
democracy is ultimately a question of the democratic spirit. 
Hobhouse, for example, derives from the evolution of mind 
all these rational, spontaneous, and humanitarian qualities 
which make possible “a community of equals, working for 
a common good among themselves and in concert with other 
communities.” The spirit of rational discussion is accepted 
as incontestable and it is hoped that the present crisis can be 
overcome by preserving and developing it. Delisle Burns 
concludes his recent book on Democracy with the words : 
“The democratic spirit . . . is even now strong enough to 
inspire hope for the future. And it needs only to be stronger 
still in order to overcome the survival or restoration of 
barbarism.” Tracing the development of English writings 
from Graham Wallas to Laski, an increasing tendency to 
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emphasize the obstacles to the ultimate success of the 
humanitarian ideal is, of course, obvious. But confidence 
in the democratic spirit which will overcome them remains 
unbroken. 

Let us turn now to Germany, not only to the Germany of 
to-day, but to nineteenth-century Germany. The charac- 
teristic of German development is a growing scepticism of 
this humanitarian spirit of understanding and agreement. 
It was not always so, in a country which has produced 
Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, and Kant. John Stuart Mill 
places in the front of his treatise On Liberty a quotation 
from a German thinker from Wilhelm von Humboldt’s Sphere 
and Duties of Government. ‘The grand leading principle,” 
Humboldt writes, ‘‘ towards which every argument unfolded 
in these pages directly converges is the absolute and essential 
importance of human development in its richest diversity.”’ 
But this book, which could have become the Bible of German 
liberalism, was written in 1792 and not published until 1851, 
after the death of the author. The change of ideas brought 
about in Germany by the French Revolution and the national 
wars against Napoleon caused Humboldt to revise his 
opinions. This is a significant incident. In Germany, as 
in England, the middle classes were the natural bearers of 
liberal ideas ; but always, when the German middle classes 
approached a liberal solution of their problems they were 
checked by overpowering forces which made them doubt the 
validity of their aims. Bismarck’s foundation of the Reich 
was the last and most pregnant of these events. It finally 
deprived liberalism of a mass basis in the middle classes. 
The liberal ideas and their bearers had not been able to 
create the national unity. Monarchy and Prussianism with 
the help of Bismarck’s dictatorship had finally proved the 
superiority of force over agreement. Ever since then we 
find in the German middle classes a deep lack of confidence 
in the liberal spirit. An anti-democratic conservatism be- 
came popular among them ; capitalism, one feels, with its 
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inequality and revolutionary dangers needs an independent 
State power as neutral arbiter between groups too opposed 
for a voluntary understanding. 

Max Weber makes the last great attempt of German 
thinkers to replace the authoritarian State by Western 
democracy. In the first years of the reign of Wilhelm II 
he already insisted on a reform of the Bismarckian system. 
The lack of democracy in Germany was, to him, the fault 
which led to war, defeat, and revolution. Weber was a 
liberal democrat in his feelings and the humanistic tradition 
of Humboldt and Mill was aliveinhim. “ Liberty,” he says, 
“is one of the most deeply rooted impulses in the human 
breast”; individualism and the modern rights of men are 
achievements without which life would be valueless. But 
when he describes the foundations of a democratic Germany 
we do not find the spirit of individualism and humanitarian- 
ism prevailing. Even in this most convinced German 
democrat we find again the difference between German 
and English thought. What use is it to show, as Hobhouse 
does, that the human mind is capable of discussion and 
agreement while, at the same time, a widespread conserva- 
tive and socialist criticism maintains the powerlessness of this 
spirit to reconcile the antagonistic interests in a capitalist 
society? Weber’s problem is to create a theory of democracy 
at a time and in a country where the confidence in the spirit 
of liberalism and its efficacy has been lost: therefore, his 
analysis must lay emphasis on the social conflicts and the 
particular obstacles in the way of realizing democracy. He 
must seek its foundations in the conditions of a particular 
time and country, not in general qualities of human nature. 
Weber’s political science follows the example of Montesquieu 
and the legal historical school in Germany, making the con- 
stitution of a people dependent on its circumstances. The 
consequence is a sceptical relativism which makes his 
approach so very different from that of English writers. 
Weber finds no general proof of the possibility of democracy 
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in the nature and psychology of men. Modern liberties are 
lost in the face of hostile circumstances. Weber attempts to 
show that conservative and socialist criticisms are wrong and 
that there is still a need and a chance for a German de- 
mocracy ; but his chief concern is with the danger that its 
foundations may be too weak and may weaken even more 
in the future. 

From this relativistic basis Weber asks : Does Bismarck’s 
autocratic system or does a democratic régime correspond 
more to the needs of German society? It is well known 
how much the spirit of German pre-war foreign policy 
prepared the tensions which brought about the Great War. 
The speedy expansion of the fleet, the speeches of the Kaiser, 
the Boer telegram, the Morocco affair made the world 
anxious. To Weber, German expansion in itself was not 
the cause of the trouble. It was only natural that Germany, 
after she had become a great industrial power, should seek 
her share in the distribution of the world, but there was no 
need that this should lead to a life-and-death struggle with 
England. This result was a consequence of a special ner- 
vousness and unconsidered aggressiveness of German policy 
which was out of proportion to her real aims and oppor- 
tunities. Many critics have sought for an explanation of 
the nature of German policy in the personality of the Kaiser, 
others in the German national character : to Weber it was a 
consequence of the German constitution which Bismarck had 
based, not on Parliament, but on the power of the monarchy, 
the Prussian Junkers, and the bureaucracy. “ One talks too 
much,” he writes after the Daily Telegraph affair of 1908, 
“about the personality of the Kaiser. It is the political 
system which is at fault.”” Weber is no opponent of monarchy 
if it is constitutional as in England. “ All strength of English 
parliamentarianism,” he says, “is linked up with the fact 
that the supreme position in the State is occupied once and 
for all”; a monarchy without an influential parliament 
means, in fact, the absence of any responsible government. 
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As the modern monarch is no professional politician, but a 
dilettante in political affairs, the actual policy lies with his 
officials whom he cannot control and who cannot control 
him. The fundamental fault of the German pre-war system 
was not Wilhelm II’s autocracy but the uncontrolled and 
irresponsible government of the civil and military bureau- 
cracy under the cover of the monarch’s divine right. Good 
officials are bad politicians because they are trained for 
obedience, not for responsible action ; they are out of touch 
with the intangible needs of public life. The monarch is 
too weak and ignorant to restrain the self-interest of single 
departments, especially the military ones, and to integrate 
their policy into a consistent whole. The exaggeration in 
the expansion of the fleet was largely a product of the un- 
controlled egotism of the military departments. 

Why could this unsatisfactory system persist in Germany ? 
Which groups of the population could it satisfy? The 
Prussian aristocracy, which was a politically privileged class 
as long as the Reichstag had no constitutional right of con- 
trolling the government, gained most. Its influence was 
secured by the three-class suffrage in Prussia and by its 
personal connexions with the monarch. Weber does not 
oppose an aristocratic régime on principle. Grown up in 
contact with the conservative Prussian tradition, he has a 
willing understanding of the conservative argument. There 
is, in fact, no pure self-government of larger societies. There 
are always people who aspire to leadership, either for enjoy- 
ment of power or for material benefits: and there are 
always people who need to submit themselves to it. Politics, 
in reality, are a matter of the few. Enquiries into the varying 
forms and methods of leadership and domination play a great 
part in Weber’s sociology. One of his chief problems is 
how, in modern society, the declining old aristocracies can 
be replaced by a new group of leaders representing the 
aristocratic element needed in every society. The old 
aristocracies, Weber holds, had the advantage of a small 
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number, a high cultural standard, a wide horizon, and a 
firm tradition. Eighteenth-century English and Prussian 
aristocracy are models of this kind. The government of 
an aristocracy, however, is possible only under favourable 
circumstances. The aristocrat must be independent econom- 
ically ; his occupation must leave him time and means to live 
for politics, not upon them. The great property owner, the 
rentier, can be open minded and even radical in his political 
views because he can afford it. It is no accident that Rus- 
sian princes have fought for the revolution, English and 
Prussian aristocrats have led the movements for social 
reform. Weber has assimilated the Marxian doctrine of 
the class struggle, he emphasizes that the policy of a ruling 
class is finally determined by its class interests ; but as long 
as the interests of a ruling class correspond in some degree 
to the public interests, its selfishness will unintentionally serve ‘ 
the common good. “ It is a grace of faith if the naive identi- 
fication of the interests of a single class with the common 
good corresponds, in fact, with the lasting political interests 
, of a nation.” The Prussian Junkers gave an admirable 
administration to the eastern provinces of Germany for 
centuries ; the English aristocracy has laid the foundation- 
stones of the British Empire. It is not that class domination 
as such is dangerous, but the domination of an economically 
decaying class whose interests become opposed to the pro- 
gressive tendenciesofacommunity. Inmodern times the fatal | 
thing is that the conditions necessary for the government of a 
land-owning aristocracy disappear in an industrial society and 
neither the bourgeois entrepreneur nor the working class is ; 
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in a social and economic position to form a new one. In 
England the early connexion of the landed aristocracy with 
finance and trade has retarded this process. In Germany, 
where geographical and other conditions for this connexion | 
were absent, a sharp conflict arose between the protectionist | 
interests of the impoverished aristocratic landowners and | 
the interests of the industrial classes. In the German aris- | 
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tocracy there were no Whigs, only Tories. The cancer of 
the German system was the contradiction between the need 
of industry and the working classes for industrial develop- 
ment, technical progress and export trade, and the need of 
the Junkers for retardation of technical and any other pro- 
gress. Industry favoured the extension of the fleet for the 
defence of its interests in the world market ; the Junkers 
voted the expenses in exchange for protectionist measures 
which increased inland prices and weakened the competitive 
strength of industry. That was, Weber unweariedly em- 
phasized, the vicious circle of German politics. He was 
right in his bitter attacks on the Junkers; not only the 
German Empire, but to a large extent the Weimar Republic, 
collapsed through their persistent selfish interests. In pre- 
war Germany their influence prevented a consistent policy 
and parliamentary reform. The militarism of German 
foreign policy was conditioned by the fact that the Junkers 
had an understanding of its military side only, while their 
own economic interests did not give them any insight or 
connexion with world affairs. It was a national misfortune 
that the Prussian aristocrat, unlike the English, came from 
his estate to the city not to earn his money but to spend it. 
Society needs the aristocratic element, but an outworn 
aristocracy must disappear. German society did not suc- 
ceed in expelling the poison of its outworn feudal classes. 
History shows that the outworn domination of an aris- 
tocracy provokes an opposition movement in the middle 
classes. There was no opposition movement in pre-war 
Germany, except that of the proletariat and of small groups 
of intellectuals. The lack of the spirit of opposition among 
the middle classes made all hopes of democratic reform 
vain. To Weber, the reason lay finally in the antagonism 
between the middle and the working classes. “ The clash 
between the two classes which are most characteristic of 
the modern social stratification,” he says, “. . . gave the 
opportunity of using the middle class’s fear of democracy 
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for the preservation of bureaucratic government.” The 
actual policy of the authoritarian State was to guard the 
middle classes from the proletariat, not the proletariat from 
the middle classes, as assumed in the prevailing conservative 
theory. For this price the German bourgeoisie was prepared 
to surrender an essential part of its political and economic in- 
terests tothe bureaucracy andthe Junkers. This wasthe most 
devastating consequence of Bismarck’s policy. Bismarck 
wanted the bourgeoisie to be powerless. He therefore used 
various means to give it an interest in the authoritarian State. 
The industrial interests got protection, the financiers the social 
influence of the money power, the lower middle classes the 
chance of their sons becoming officials. Thus, the bour- 
geoisie resigned power and adored it. The working class 
alone was excluded from this system. Bismarck’s method 
was to subdue it by a mixture of social legislation and police 
force. Here is the cause of the submissive and, at the same 
time, aggressive spirit of the German citizen who was never 
confronted with the educating responsibilities of self-govern- 
ment. At the same time, while in England the ruling classes 
found courage for the great electoral reform and while they 
had to use all their political foresight to embrace the lower 
classes in the democratic system, the German bourgeoisie 
was freed from this grave concern. It became accustomed 
to pursue its particular interests and to leave the task of 
creating a balance between the classes to the Government. 
As Montesquieu has made clear, there is no greater class 
egotism and class struggle than under an autocratic régime. 
It is no accident that radical Marxism developed in Germany 
but failed to make headway in pre-war England which had 
provided Marx with his data. The absence of democracy 
made the class struggle sterner and, therefore, confirmed the 
bourgeoisie in its fear of democracy. That was the second 
vicious circle of the German system. In it, and not in the 
national character, lay the stimulus for the German citizen’s 
worship of the State. National Socialism only needed to 
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renew a feeling which the fear of the working classes had 
already strengthened in him before the war. Weber hoped 
that the introduction of the parliamentary system would 
break through this circle and would educate the middle and 
the working classes to attain to a spirit of mutual collabora- 
tion. But at the same time he was gravely considering 
whether bourgeoisie and proletariat would still be able to 
take this step or whether it was already too late for this and, 
therefore, for a German democracy. 

Here, Weber’s analysis does not relate only to Germany, 
In Western countries, democracy was established in the 
nineteenth century before the class conflict had gained its 
present sharpness. Is its establishment still possible in the 
twentieth century, in such an advanced stage of capitalist 
development? Do not the conditions essential for democracy 
become more and more unfavourable? It is no accident 
that Weber was interested in the Russian revolution of 1905 
and that he published two essays about it. A similar ques- 
tion fascinated him there : is the social tension already too 
acute to allow the breaking of the Tsarist absolutism which 
was in fact the rule of the bureaucracy and the landowners, 
or has the Russian bourgeoisie only the choice of submitting 
to the bureaucracy or to the masses of advancing workers 
and peasants? Do the social conditions, therefore, make a 
liberal democracy already impossible ? 

Weber finds three questions particularly important for the 
future fate of democracy: the tendency of the bureaucratic 
administration to gain overpowering influence, the antagon- 
ism between bourgeoisie and proletariat, and the difficulties 
mass democracy created for self-government. Weber ob- 
served especially in Germany and Russia the ever growing 
power of the bureaucracy. The number of officials becomes 
greater and greater, more and more spheres of life are 
regulated, more and more people have to give up partially 
or completely their liberty and must subordinate themselves 
to the commands of this machine. This process is more 
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advanced in some countries, but it is going on in all. America 
and England, the one by the spoils-system, the other by local 
self-administration and voluntary social services, have tried 
in vain to save themselves from it. The laws of technical 
progress and of specialization favour its growth, so it is 
inescapable and will end only with our civilization. The 
Prussian conservative in Weber notices with admiration the 
advance of administration while the liberal individualist in 
him detests it. Individualism and progress of rationality, 
once united, are here taking leave of each other, civilization 
and liberty become contradictory. Socialism is also power- 
less to avert this fate ; it only means that economic life, too, 
becomes a part of the State administration. Growing 
socialization means growing bureaucratization. The domin- 
ation of specialized bureaucracy, Weber warns, is the most 
enduring of all conceivable forms of government. Bureau- 
cracy “‘is at work,” he says, “ together with the dead machine 
to erect the shell of the serfdom of the future, to which man 
one day, as the fellaheen in old Egypt, may be forced to 
submit himself.” It is, we can add from our experiences, 
the backbone of the modern dictatorships and the secret of 
their persistence. What chance is left for democracy under 
these circumstances? This, then, is the problem for Weber: 
How can this machinery be controlled, how can a last outlet 
for individualism be preserved? And (here appears a 
valuation which Weber shares with Carlyle and Nietzsche) 
what possibilities will the future give for the selection at least 
of creative personalities and—Weber uses the same expres- 
sion as Carlyle—of leaders ? 

A strong parliament is the counterbalance to bureaucracy. 
Weber’s writings contain a careful study of parliamen- 
tarianism, giving special prominence to the question of 
leadership. According to the theory of parliamentary 
democracy the bulk of political decisions lie with the people, 
who select their representatives. In reality, the independence 
of the single voter, as far as it ever existed, is steadily 
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decreasing. I have already pointed out that Weber finds an 
aristocratic element necessary in all societies. Democracy, 
to him, is not simply self-government but “ submission to self- 
selected leaders.” The larger the social units and the more 
complicated are the subjects of political decisions—as in our 
days—the greater is the need for an integrating leadership, 
but the process of selection becomes at the same time more 
complicated. In mass democracy with universal suffrage 
the influence of parties, which determine the selection of 
delegates and the leading political ideas, is growing. The 
needs of the election campaign change the parties from 
voluntary associations of politically active people into bodies 
with funds and employees, with professional propagandists 
and with their own press. Bureaucratic organization is 
developing in the parties no less than in the administration 
and in economic life. The single member of parliament 
becomes dependent on the parties and the money interests 
behind them, because he needs the party machine for his 
election campaign. The dangerous consequence is that 
party officials and representatives of particular economic 
interests replace independent personalities, and that par- 
liamentary life becomes sterile. The German Reichstag 
before the war and the Weimar Republic have experienced 
this. 

The rise of the leader forms a contrast to these develop- 
ments. Weber calls leaders personalities with a strong will 
for power, with political ability, and with the faculty of at- 
tracting the masses by the charm of their speech and per- 
sonality. Great masses, as in modern democracies, can be 
more easily attracted by a person in whom they believe than 
by an abstract programme which attempts to convince them. 
The demagogy of the leader can appeal to the irrational and 
emotional elements in them. In the democracy of leaders 
which Weber sees as the probable development, the activity 
of the individual is reducing itself to acclaiming or renouncing 
the leader. He becomes the dominating and active element 
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in politics. ‘‘ The politically passive masses,” he says, “ do 
not produce the leader from within themselves, but the leader 

. attracts them by his demagogy.” The leader generally 
depends on the existing parties for help in attaining power. 
The party bureaucracy is not in its nature favourable to 
strong personalities, but is compelled to use them in the politi- 
cal struggle because of their power of attraction. The leader 
finally abolishes the independence of the single delegate. 
The delegates become his followers, spiritual proletarians, 
bound in blind obedience. The final end of this process is 
something like a dictatorship founded upon the emotional 
nature of the masses. In Weber’s words, written in 1917 : 
** Parliament becomes dominated by the dictator, elected 
by plebiscite, who attracts the masses by means of the party 
machine and to whom the delegates are but political vassals 
forming his following.” This ‘‘ democracy ”’ is distinguished 
from a complete dictatorship by the parliamentary struggle 
between different party leaders and the liberty of the voter 
to replace one by the other. It ceases to be a democracy of 
sovereign individuals the more the propaganda machine re- 
places the independent judgment of the political layman. 
Mass democracy develops inevitably in this direction. Weber 
saw it already underlying the American election campaigns 
and what he called Gladstone’s and Lloyd George’s “‘ great 
demagogy.” His description reads as if it referred to Mus- 
solini, Hitler, or Roosevelt. This democracy is based on 
elements very different from the individualistic spirit of the 
age which Weber sees disappearing. In it, liberty and free- 
dom of decision which society cannot guarantee fully to the 
masses is reserved for some leading personalities at least whose 
life is rich and independent but who remain—in contrast 
to the Fascist hero—still responsible to the masses and under 
their control. Democracy was introduced in Germany in 
the twentieth century when universal suffrage had to be 
granted immediately ; it could, so Weber thought, only in 
the democratic leader find the unifying spirit which in 
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Western democracies is supported by their organic growth 
and by the long-established qualities of leadership in their 
ruling classes. 

I come to my last point. The chief danger to a democratic 
régime in Germany consisted in the antagonism between 
bourgeoisie and proletariat. The vital question was: can 
bourgeoisie and proletariat still find a common basis of 
interests upon which to found a joint policy ? Weber finds 
this common basis in foreign policy. Despite all their 
internal conflicts “the interest in the world power of the 
nation ” is fundamentally common to them both. In a period 
of increasing populations and reduced world markets the true 
interest of both is in an imperialist policy. ‘“ Only a naive 
optimism can deny,” he writes about 1897, “ that the inevit- 
able commercial expansion of all capitalist nations is now 
approaching a time, after an intervening period of seemingly 
peaceful competition, when only political power decides the 
share of each in the economic exploitation of the globe, and, 
therefore, also the economic well-being of its population as a 
whole and particularly its working class.’”” Weber assumes 
that bourgeois democracy in our days is only possible in the 
form of imperialism ; but this almost complete agreement 
with the socialist theory of imperialism does not lead him 
to the socialist’s critical conclusions. He believes in the 
tenacious vitality of capitalism ; he believes further that 
to-day even socialism will be nationalistic because it could 
use the means of power in international exchange even more 
successfully than the present State. The nationalism of the 
modern industrialized nations and their dynamic striving for 
expansion is, to him, the inevitable feature of the immediate 
future. 

Anyone who regards democracy and international col- 
laboration as correlated principles will be rather puzzled by 
this doctrine. He will find in the democrat Weber a similar 
crude and nationalist conception of power which he regards as 
characteristic of the Germany of Bismarck and Treitschke : 
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he will find the theory of the “‘ Staatsraison ”’ and the con- 
ception of foreign policy as a struggle for power and the 
survival of the strongest. Weber was indeed a strong critic 
of the aggressive German pre-war policy ; its chief fault, to 
him, was not its imperialist trend but its aggressive disregard 
of the real distribution of power in the world. But a cautious 
respect for the power of the other nations which precludes the 
predominance of a single one, an understanding, as it were, 
from case to case, still differs fundamentally from peaceful 
understanding as the principle of English democratic inter- 
nationalism. Why is the principle of international under- 
standing lacking in Weber’s concept of democracy? Are 
not democracy and humanitarian ethics necessarily con- 
nected ? Why do we find even here the scepticism of the 
spirit of agreement which occurs again and again in 
German thinkers ? 

Let us turn for a moment to the fundamental assumptions 
underlying the theory of democratic internationalism. It is 
based upon the moral principle of understanding instead of 
that of force ; but it also assumes that the true material 
interests of nations are in agreement with its application. 
There is a happy harmony between utility and right. The 
old theory of Cobden refuted the use of force in politics on 
the ground that economic superiority proves itself on the 
peaceful battlefield of the competitive struggle. In England, 
this theory contrasts with the imperialist practice of the follow- 
ing decades, yet imperialism has always met with a strong 
liberal opposition as in the writings of Hobhouse and Hob- 
son ; and British policy in its relations with the dominions, 
in the attitude towards the League and Disarmament has 
shown a remarkable confidence in the international principle. 
This English internationalism is not only cant, as people often 
like to say, nor is it merely the consistent application of the 
democratic principle to foreign policy. It has, if I see it 
rightly, a strong basis in the traditions of an epoch when 
English goods were superior enough to find a market all over 
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the world, and in the achievements of British expansion. In 
all great fields of world policy Great Britain can afford to 
agree as long as her possessions as a whole are not touched. 
The ideal of international agreement presupposes a static 
system of world powers ; it assumes the fixation of the status 
quo to be one with the true interests of all nations with few 
exceptions, which gentlemen concede among themselves or 
are forced to apply to uncivilized people. All optimistic 
rational ethics are based upon such an organic conception 
of natural harmony, on the idea that there are no conflicts 
of interests in the individual soul or among the people which 
cannot be ultimately balanced and reconciled ; that, as 
Plato said, what is good is at the same time reasonable. 
Here we meet the real contrast between Weber’s ideas of 
foreign policy and that of English liberals. Weber denies 
peaceful understanding between nations as a principle, 
because he sees their actual relations in our days as dynamic 
and antagonistic. Where vital interests are opposed, where 
the distribution of power is such that a nation can gain 
lasting advantages at the expense of another, where 
internal economic pressure or social tensions compel aggres- 
sion at all costs, the conditions essential for a system of 
international justice disappear. A dynamic system of world 
policy and fundamental conflicts of national interests can 
hardly be reconciled in a system of peaceful arbitration. No 
great power will voluntarily resign an essential part of its 
power and possessions, because finally, only actual fighting 
proves which is the stronger. The distribution of power 
among the nations depends on too many economic, geo- 
graphic, and psychological factors to be calculated in advance 
and solved simply by arbitration. Weber’s view is seen 
through the spectacles of a German imperialism which was 
born too late for the dividing up of the world, and there- 
fore became dynamic and aggressive. This experience led 
him to a pessimistic view of the future of international 
relations in general ; he laid emphasis on the antagonism of 
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national interests which, he thought, not even socialism 
would fundamentally solve. For would not a socialist Japan 
also seek to relieve the pressure of her surplus population in 
the Asiatic continent ? 

Nothing can express more clearly the unhappy fate of 
German liberalism than this attempt of Weber’s which, 
finally, leads to a sacrifice of the liberal principle. Starting 
from an enquiry into the historical and social conditions 
whichmake actingon liberal principles possible, he concluded 
that they are not applicable to international policy ; the 
facts guarantee no final harmony of utility and justice be- 
tween the nations. Weber’s attitude is that of a despairing 
liberal facing the fact that the world is not the expected 
realm of reconcilable but one of irreconcilable conflicts. 
What does this discovery mean for a humanitarian who 
accepts worldly being and well-being and who seeks har- 
mony between living for his moral self and for the good of 
his community ? He must feel himself in a tragic conflict. 
Man is, as Weber maintains, under the rule of two conflicting 
moral laws between which he has to choose. The one is the 
struggle for existence, the morals of responsibility, as he calls it 
(Verantwortungsethik), because man is guided in them by his 
responsibility for his self-preservation and he must realistic- 
ally accept all ways and means which are necessary to attain 
this end. These are the morals of politics, and they include 
the application of force, when necessary. If one is not pre- 
pared for that one must be prepared for a final sacrifice of 
one’s own worldly being. This leads to another attitude, to 
the morals of conviction (Gesinnungsethtk), the absolute ethics of 
Christianity, which refuse to accept the struggle for existence 
as a principle wherever it comes into conflict with the divine 
law and which trusts the results to God. Weber does not 
take his stand on the Machiavellian cynicism, foreshadowed 
by Nietzsche and common in our days. There must be 
situations for every moral being when he says: “Here I stand, 
I cannot do otherwise.” What he emphatically rejects is the 
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middle way of optimism which places its hope on the fair 
return for good actions and which believes that one can com- 
bine the struggle for existence with the good conscience of 
doing right. He accepts the religious resistance to war, that 
is to prefer to die rather than to kill, not the liberal pacifist’s 
belief in well-being and the rejection of force at the same 
time ; to him, there is no compromise between Machiavelli 
and Tolstoi, or between capitalism and the morals of the 
Sermon on the Mount. “ He who receives only one penny 
of rent, who consumes only one article which is the fruit not 
of his own but of another’s labour nourishes himself on the 
economic struggle for existence empty of love and compassion 
which in bourgeois phraseology is called peaceful work for 
civilization.”” He is not better, even worse, than the man who, 
if necessary, accepts war for the sake of the national well- 
being, and one can only accept or reject both, capitalism and 
war. Religious ethics in their ultimate sense reject all laws 
of social life if they aim at forming a world of earthly values, 
of beauty, dignity, and man’s greatness. He who will not 
draw this conclusion might remember “ that he is bound to 
the laws of this world, which include for an infinite time the 
possibility and the inevitability of war.”” To Weber, it is 
the antinomy of all religious ethics that they must ultimately 
deny the earthly struggle for existence and that, accepting 
this struggle means leaving the ground of religious, that is, 
in a strict sense, of all ethics. In emphasizing this antinomy 
Weber foreshadows the crisis of religion and ethics which 
to-day lies more open before our eyes. The Roman Catholic 
Church once attempted to bridge the gulf between religious 
ethics and earthly being by combining the divine law of 
Christianity with the natural law of Greek philosophy. 
Action in this world has also its rational laws, because God has 
created the world as an order, and obedience to it is com- 
manded not only by belief but also by reason. Modern 
Liberalism with its confidence in the harmony of rational 
ethics and true interests has developed, through many inter- 
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mediary stages, out of this natural law of the Church. Weber 
sees this harmony and thus the old bridge between Christ- 
ianity and the world destroyed in the present age of economic 
competition and of imperialist struggle between the nations. 
Once before in our civilization this bridge had become un- 
certain, after the dissolution of the Holy Roman Empire 
and Christian universalism in the beginnings of the modern 
national states. Their establishment seemed to leave room 
only for the unrestrained worldly power of Hobbes’s Levia- 
than or for the Puritan’s denial of the corrupt world until 
eighteenth-century rationalism began to restore the lost con- 
fidence in a rational order of life. But the dynamics of the 
national states have not been finally restrained and we 
develop rapidly to a situation similar to that of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Here is the source of the new 
paganism which we see spreading and which is one of the 
signs of the spiritual and material crisis of our time. Weber 
very clearly felt in advance the tendencies which two de- 
cades later came openly into view. A humanitarian in his 
convictions, he experienced in himself the collapse of human- 
itarianism and the deadly antagonism between the struggle 
for existence and religious ethics in face of the conflicts of 
modern life. It is as if he had anticipated in his ethical 
dualism the struggle between the National-Socialist state and 
the Church. 

English opinion holds the democratic and humanitarian 
spirit to be the essential feature and ultimate end of the 
evolution of Western civilization. We found in Weber the 
last important German representative of this spirit; but 
in him it takes the form of a deep and almost desperate 
scepticism of the possibilities of its realization. I have tried 
to show the obstacles which Weber finds in its way. Western 
civilization and liberal democracy are historically condi- 
tioned. The humanitarian spirit as such might mean the 
height of human perfection ; but its rise and decline is 
bound to the changing circumstances of particular epochs 
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and particular nations. He who tries to fight for liberty in 
the conditions of the coming age is, to Weber, like a soldier 
defending an almost lost post. Democracy in Western 
countries has been carried on the shoulders of the rising 
middle classes and has been stabilized under the favourable 
conditions of economic progress. In Germany, the political 
advance of the middle classes was checked by Bismarck’s 
foundation of the Reich ; the fight for a German democracy 
had to be renewed after the favourable hour had already 
passed. Weber shows how, even before the war, the German 
bourgeoisie was already driven by fear of the advancing work- 
ing classes to accept the authoritarian state. Here are the 
seeds of its anti-democratic feelings which it never lost in the 
Weimar republic and which finally destroyed German 
democracy. He shows how humanitarianism becomes ir- 
reconcilable with the forces making for imperialism. He 
shows the advance of bureaucracy which imposes an ever- 
growing network of regulations on the single member of 
society ; he shows the changes in the technique of electioneer- 
ing in a mass democracy which shift the weight of political 
influence to the party machine and its leader. 

Weber died in 1920. He then believed that, despite all 
these obstacles, a German democracy and a German demo- 
cratic spirit might yet be possible. Events have since then 
shown that this hope was vain. The German middle class’s 
traditional lack of confidence in a system based on agree- 
ment instead of authority, the lost influence in world politics, 
the attraction of the leader idea and the need created by 
the depression for the regulation of the economic life by the 
state have finally extinguished the spirit of individual liberty, 
of humanitarian moderation and rational agreement. We 
find the same consequences in other countries ; the same 
causes which threaten to reverse the values of Western 
civilization are at work everywhere. Up to the present they 
have developed most in the countries where inner tensions 
were greatest and the democratic traditions were weakest. 
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Will the democratic spirit, fostered and stabilized by a 
happier history, form a bulwark in the Western countries ? 
Will they succeed in keeping alive humanitarianism in the 


age of central planning, social transition, and national 
antagonism ? 


Max Weber’s ideas on political sociology are to be found mainly in the 
following books : Max Weber, Gesammelbe Politische Schriften. Max Weber, 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, Vols. [and II. Karl Jasper’s Max Weber gives 
a good introduction to his thought. 
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BIAS IN SOCIAL STUDY 
By G. C. FIELD 


boca title of this paper is, from one point of view, a mis- 

nomer. For there is, strictly speaking, no special prob- 

lem of bias in social study. The nature, causes, and effects of | 

bias are no different in kind in social study from what they 

are anywhereelse. There are, however, differences of degree. 

It is probable, indeed, that there is a greater liability to bias 

in social study, especially if we take the term in its widest 

sense to include all thinking about social and political prob- 

lems,than in any other subject, with the possible exception of 

religion. Any study of bias or prejudice and its supposed 

opposite, impartiality, will, therefore, have special reference 

to social study. It will find most of its illustrations there, 

and its conclusions will have particular reference to that field. 

We cannot fail to observe at the present time the growth of 

a spirit of defeatism in face of the danger of bias or prejudice 

in the study of social and political questions. A generation 

or so ago it was universally accepted that it was everyone’s 

duty to avoid bias, and it seems to have been too often as- 

sumed that a brief and perfunctory adjuration was enough to 

assure this. The reaction against the facile optimism of this 

attitude has now, however, gone to the other extreme, and 

we meet far more often with the suggestion that unbiased 

thinking is impossible. It is true that most writers who talk 

in this fashion make an exception in favour of themselves— 

not, usually, in set terms, but rather by implication in the 

course of their argument—and sometimes in favour of all the 

) members of their particular school of thought. But their 

pessimism about the great majority of the human race is pro- 
found. 

Yet a little attention to the common experience of everyday 

: life might make us suspect that this attitude is as extreme and 

one-sided as its opposite. For it might suggest to us that the 
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very general fact that everyone is in some degree and in some 
direction liable to prejudice is of much less importance for prac- 
tice than the enormous differences of degree that we can ob- 
serve in this respect between individuals. If we considered 
only those who differed from us on controversial questions we 
should find one man always trying to understand and be fair 
to our own point of view and another constantly misrepre- 
senting it or treating it merely as an object of sarcasm and 
invective. We should find one man always ready to listen 
patiently to a fresh argument, and another dismissing it with 
contempt or annoyance. One would always be scrupulously 
careful and accurate in his statements of fact, and another 
would constantly be ready to ignore or misrepresent facts 
which did not conform to his own views, or at least would 
react immediately to them by a hasty attempt to explain 
them away before he could have had time for a careful con- 
sideration of them. One would always be imputing bias to 
other people, and perhaps doing this as an excuse for dismis- 
sing their arguments without examination ; another would 
always prefer to discuss any argument on its merits before 
making suggestions about the state of mind of the person put- 
ting it forward. Such differences as these, which anyone 
could observe in his own experience, would naturally be 
taken as symptoms of a very great difference of degree between 
individuals in their liability to bias or prejudice. 

This is not to suggest that any human being can ever attain 
complete freedom from prejudice all the time on all subjects. 
Need that be, however, a very deep discouragement to our 
efforts? A way of speaking is sometimes employed which 
seems to suggest that, because absolute impartiality is not at- 
tainable by anyone, everyone is in very much the same con- 
dition and it is useless to make any effort in this direction. 
Probably no one would maintain such a view explicitly. It 
would be difficult to argue that impartiality is the sort of good 
which is only of any value at all if it is attained in absolute 
completeness. We certainly should not think in this way of 
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any of the other qualities or attitudes of mind which we re- 
gard as virtues. In all such cases we are quite familiar with 
the notion of an ideal which we know that no one can ever 
attain completely, but of which we conceive it worth while 
to try to have more rather than less. Indeed, we apply such 
a notion in most of our practical judgements, and we 
should not regard the assertion that the ideal cannot be 
completely attained as in any way invalidating these 
judgements. 

Two facts seem reasonably certain. One is that everyone 
is liable to some degree of bias and no one can expect to at- 
tain complete impartiality. The other is that there are 
very great differences of degree in this respect between in- 
dividuals, As these differences of degree can hardly be sup- 
posed to be unalterably fixed by the innate constitution of 
each individual, it seems reasonable to suppose that favour- 
able influences can do a great deal to diminish bias. How 
much they can do can only be determined by trial in each 
individual case. So it seems well worth while to make such 
an attempt both for ourselves and for other people over whose 
circumstances we have any degree of control. 

If we are considering whether bias can and ought to be re- 
duced as far as possible, and, if it ought, how this can best be 
done, it is essential in the first place to make it clear to our- 
selves, and to others, in what sense we are using the word. 
For it can hardly be doubted that in ordinary speech the word 
and its synonyms are used in more senses than one, not per- 
haps in entirely different senses, but at least in a wider and a 
narrower sense. It does not, perhaps, matter very much in 
which of the possible senses we use it on any particular occa- 
sion, so long as we know clearly, and make clear to others, 
what we are doing. I propose to use it here in what I take to 
be the stricter and narrower sense, in which it is applied to 
those factors which influence us to adopt one view rather than 
another irrespective of the evidence for it. And in this sense 
it is used with special reference to the emotional factors which, 
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for any reason, make us like or dislike a particular view, when 
this liking or disliking influences us to adopt or reject it 
irrespective of the evidence." 

There are, perhaps, other factors not strictly emotional 
which work in a similar way, and it is largely a matter of 
choice whether we include them under the term or not. One 
such factor which deserves special attention is to be found in 
the limitations of our individual knowledge and experience. 
Of course, everyone’s judgement is conditioned by the limits 
of his knowledge. If we are only acquainted with part of the 
evidence, we shall probably draw different conclusions from 
what we should if the whole of the evidence was before us. 
That, however, should be called ignorance rather than bias. 
But there is a special case where we have a lot of evidence 
available to us, some part of which has come directly within 
our Own experience in a way in which the rest has not. We 
shall then be extremely likely to give more than its due weight 
to this part of the evidence because it is so much more vivid 
to us. This may fairly be called bias, though it is by no 
means the same thing as an emotional preference for a parti- 
cular view. Many of those who assert that our opinions are 
determined by the social class to which -we belong seem to me 
to be talking of two different things, not always clearly dis- 
tinguished. On the one hand, they may mean that the 
limitations of our experience to the conditions of life in our 
own social class make it difficult for us to take proper account 
of the experience of other classes. On the other, they may 
mean that the emotional attitude, for instance the feeling of 
loyalty, which is likely to be developed in us towards our 
class, as towards any other group to which we belong, will 
make us like to adopt any view that is to the interest of that 
class. Both these factors are likely to be at work. But they 

1 I have explained this more in detail in my book Prejudice and Impartiality, to which I 
would refer for a further elaboration of several of the points in this essay. 

2 A friend of mine who had been in the habit of objecting strongly to all restrictions on 
motorists recently lost a relative in a motor accident, and said to me shortly afterwards, 
“ This makes one think that there is something in this ‘ toll of the road ’ business after all.” 
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are different things, not necessarily found together, and in 
any precise analysis they should be distinguished. 

There are other confusions which are less excusable, and 
which make it necessary to say almost as much about what 
bias is not as about what itis. Thus, for instance, bias is not 
the same thing as having opinions of one’s own. A corre- 
spondence in the New Statesman early in the present year, on 
the subject of impartiality in the teaching of history, seemed to 
me to provide several instances of that confusion. Certainly 
several of the correspondents argued that bias was unavoid- 
able and gave as the only explicit reason that it was impos- 
sible to avoid arriving at conclusions of one’s own. There is 
this much basis of fact for the confusion, that once a view has 
been adopted, there is generally or always a certain degree of 
emotional resistance to changing it, arising from a dislike of 
admitting to having been wrong or other causes. The in- 
fluence of this may easily be exaggerated : an immediate re- 
sistance to change of view may not always be permanent or 
even of long duration. Still, it must be admitted that there 
is nearly always some degree of it. On the other hand, as 
the object of trying to avoid bias is to form correct opinions, 
it would be patently absurd to demand in the name of im- 
partiality that we should refrain from forming opinions at all. 

Again, absence of bias is not the same thing as absence of 
all feeling or emotion. There is one particular kind of feeling 
to which the term “ bias ” is sometimes applied in ordinary 
speech but which ought to be carefully distinguished from 
bias in the sense used here. That is interest in one subject of 
study rather than another. This may arise from all sorts of 
causes, but it is obviously very different from liking or dis- 
liking one particular view rather than another. To be speci- 
ally interested in the subject we are studying would, other 
things being equal, increase the likelihood of our arriving at 
true conclusions about it. The effect of bias in our sense 
would be exactly the reverse. 

A distinguished mathematician stated some time ago, in the 
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course of a broadcast discussion,’ that Euclid had an uncon- 
scious bias in favour of plane geometry. We can hardly sup- 

that the author of this remark claimed to have psycho- 
analysed Euclid, and discovered a buried complex, perhaps 
something in his love-life, which gave him a phobia of non- 
Euclidean geometries, though without this he would have 
been just as likely to work at them as at his actual line of 
study. The statement might mean no more than that Euclid 
happened to be specially interested in this branch of his sub- 
ject, just as Ctesibius was in mechanics and Apollonius in 
conic sections. But it might quite as well have been intended 
to mean that the conditions of the time, particularly the state 
of mathematical knowledge, made it almost inevitable that 
anyone starting to work at the subject would begin on plane 
geometry. It is obvious that this remark asserts something 
very different about Euclid in each of the possible senses in 
which it might have been made. 

More generally, one may say that no sensible person who 
believes in the desirability and possibility of diminishing bias 
means by this diminishing the number or strength of our feel- 
ings. It is true that the great majority of our feelings may in 
certain circumstances attract us emotionally to one view 
rather than another, irrespective of the evidence for it, and, so 
far as this influences us to adopt that view, it becomes a case 
of bias. But merely having the feeling does not by itself 
make us prefer one view in this way, and liking one view better 
than another does not always and necessarily mean that we 
adopt it, particularly if we are fully aware of our own prefer- 
ence. For this last is the important condition. The believer 
in impartiality does not advocate a vain attempt to suppress 
or destroy feelings. The only attempt that he would 
think worth making would be to control the direction of 
those feelings, by bringing them as fully into consciousness as 
possible and preventing them from influencing our opinions 


1 Subsequently published in book form under the title of The Web of Thought and Action 
by Prof. H. Levy. See p. 209. 
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without our recognizing or admitting it. This can only be 
done when we realize that by letting some of our feelings act in 
this way we are thwarting other feelings or desires that we 
have. If we have no such countervailing feelings, of course, 
the case is hopeless. But, in fact, as it seems to me, there 
always are such feelings, because bias or prejudice, as dis- 
tinguished from deliberate and conscious dishonesty, arises 
from some conflict of this kind. And the only way of resolv- 
ing it is to become fully aware of what our feelings and desires 
are and to decide consciously and deliberately between them. 

‘What the feelings are to which the claims of impartiality 
might appeal is a complicated question. The very variety 
of feelings which can bias us provides us itself with certain 
grounds for hope. For they may bias us in very different 
directions, and on occasions may so counterbalance each 
other that we have to decide between the rival views on the 
evidence alone. But certain feelings may at times provide 
us with a direct motive to overcome prejudice. One of them, 
which so far as it acts at all must always act in this way, is 
curiosity, the desire to know the truth for its own sake. We 
frequently hear it denied at the present time that such a feel- 
ing exists. But the denial is based on very inadequate 
grounds, and most psychologists include curiosity in their 
list of native tendencies. It must be admitted, however, that 
it does not act very strongly or continuously with most 
people. And a much more effective motive for trying to 
overcome bias would be provided when we were convinced 
that to discover the truth would pay, in the sense of helping 
us to satisfy some other desire. 

There are also extraneous motives which, in some circum- 
stances, might act in this direction. For instance, in certain 
societies it might become the fashion to regard impartiality 
as a good thing worth trying to achieve. It is true that such 
a motive as this would make us want primarily to develop the 
outward signs of impartiality for all the world to see. I can- 
not but think, however, that if we successfully developed all 
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the outward signs it would inevitably react in the end on our 
inward state of mind. If, for instance, we developed the 
habit of always listening politely and patiently to different 
views, of eschewing dogmatic assertions, invective, and sar- 
casm, of checking our facts very carefully before bringing 
them forward, and even of looking for some point in our own 
position which we could concede in order to gain the reputa- 
tion of open-mindedness, it is hard to believe that this would 
not in time have some effect on our habits of thinking, as well 
as on those of talking and acting. 

Can we draw any moral for practice from these considera- 
tions? Nothing verysensational,I fear. Itseemsclear that all 
our native tendencies, except curiosity, may become sources 
of bias or prejudice. But the way in which they may interact 
with each other and the circumstances in which they will pro- 
duce this result will show such wide variations in individuals 
that the only safe conclusion is that there is no conclusion to 
be drawn which can be expressed in a brief formula. Bias 
can only be dealt with by individual treatment. And by 
this is meant not only effort by the individual concerned, 
though that is an essential condition, but co-operative effort 
by a large number of individuals influencing each other, 
particularly in building up public and professional opinion, 
and, for those that have the opportunity, in developing 
methods of education that will serve this purpose. And the 
effort must be continuous. For the assaults of prejudice may 
come at any time from any quarter. It is true, however, that 
certain habits and methods of thought may be more or less 
permanently developed which are of great help in resisting 
these attacks if only we keep sufficiently alert to recognize 
them when they come. 

Such conclusions, tame and innocent though they might 
seem, would undoubtedly meet with strong emotional resist- 
ance from many quarters, though the resistance might dis- 
guise itself in the form of dismissing them as too obvious and 
commonplace to be worth mentioning. There is a strong and 
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natural desire in most people for a single, simple principle of 
explanation of anything which concerns them, and for an 
infallible technique, of general application, based on this, 
which will enable them to get the results they want without 
the necessity of continued personal effort, requiring to be 
undertaken afresh on each occasion. This desire has led, in 
many fields of research, to valuable discoveries. But it has } 
also led in many cases to an undue readiness to accept any 
such explanation which is offered with any degree of plausi- 
bility. And the result of that has been a false simplification 
of issues, and a distortion or neglect of facts which do not fit 
into this scheme. 

It is not difficult to think of schools of thought, both in 
psychology and social theory, which would claim to have dis- 
covered the single and sufficient explanation of bias, and the 
only satisfactory method of dealing with it. Some of these 
schools have done valuable work in calling attention to a 
possible source of bias, which had been unduly neglected, 
and in providing a method of dealing with it, when it came 
from that source. But the most prominent adherents of 
these schools are not, as a rule, themselves obviously free from 
bias, if we can judge by the symptoms suggested above. In- 
deed, it is probably among them that we should find some of 
the most striking instances of these symptoms. And if my 
argument is correct there is nothing surprising in this. For 
if anyone is convinced that he has found the one source of 
danger and effectively closed it, he is likely to rest content 
with that and to be oblivious to the other points at which bias 
is breaking in. So our argument has at least one practical 
conclusion of importance, in warning us to be suspicious of 
the claim of any one explanation and any one method. 

There is one line of procedure recommended which de- 
serves a special treatment here, because it has special ap- 

| plication to social study. It is not here a question of 
over-simplification, and the method suggested is undoubtedly 
: sound up to a point. The question is whether it may not 
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become positively dangerous if an attempt is made to carry it 
| beyond this point. i 
| The method in question is the adoption in the social sciences if 
ofthe attitude of“ ethical neutrality ’ which has proved soessen- 
tialin thestudy ofthenaturalsciences. In these latter we have 
by this policy attained avery great degree of freedom from bias. 
Andit is suggested that that is the only way by which we can at- 
- tain the same resultin social study. We should habituate our- 
selves to studying social phenomena simply as phenomena, 
to describing and explaining what happens, and should 
omit all attempts at judging what is good or bad or 
what ought to happen. In the sphere of judgements of facts ; 
we can develop scientific methods of proof which will protect 
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us from the intrusion of bias. In the sphere of judgements of 
value bias or prejudice must be left to reign unchecked, or 





rather, as these are merely expressions of emotional prefer- 
ence, the problem of avoiding bias does not arise. 

I would select as an able expression of this point of 
view some passages in a recent article in Adult Education' by 
Mr. Richard Krammer, written in criticism of a pamphlet on 
| “‘ Education in Citizenship.” They are not directly con- 
| cerned with our problem, but their application to it is so im- 
mediate and obvious that they are worth quoting at length. 

In education for citizenship, Mr. Krammer argues, “‘ Ques- 
tions of what is and of what should be are not, and by the 
very nature of such education cannot be kept, distinct. Now, 
these two kinds of questions have nothing in common.’ It is 
only questions couched in the terms ‘ What is ?’ to which, in 
the event of a dispute, the issue can always be resolved by 
being put to a test of scientific verification by inductive or 
deductive processes, according to the nature of the particular 
problem. And the results thus reached are final, whether 
they tally with our individual tastes, wishes, and dispositions 

* Adult Education, vii, 4, p. 319. 

* Cf. Prof. Lionel Robbins’s remark, “ Propositions involving the verb ‘ ought’ are 
different in kind from propositions involving the word ‘ is.’”—Nature and Significance of 
Economic Science, p. 133. 
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ornot. In this event of disputes as to what should be, however, 
there is no such tribunal to which we can appeal. Questions 
of ‘ Who is right ?’ find no place here. We are all right and 
we ‘ shall all get prizes.’ 

“It is, then, only answers to questions which ask ‘ What is?’ 
that have any claim to scientific validity. Our answers to 
these other questions : ‘ What should be ?’ belong—in most 
cases—to the realm of pure conjecture and always to the 
sphere of subjective valuation. Education, however, is con- 
cerned solely to supply the answers to the first set of questions. 
It is the teacher’s task to explain what ts, to show why what is, is, 
and to describe and analyse how what is has come to be... . 
Precepts and exhortations are to be kept to where they pro- 
perly belong—the pulpit.” 

There is so much truth in this that what is disputable in it 
demands particularly careful scrutiny. It would be easy to 
criticize Mr. Krammer’s excessive optimism about the possi- 
bilities of final, scientifically verified results in social study. 
It is certainly necessary to insist that the state of things he is 
describing is an ideal, which is not yet realized or even within 
sight. In the greater part of the field of social study, once we 
get beyond bare statements of fact and attempt anything in 
the way of interpretation and explanation we find ourselves 
dependent in the last resort on estimates of probability which 
are just as disputable, personal, and subjective as our judge- 
ments of what ought to be. 

But I do not think that this line of criticism will take us 
very far. What is much more important is to challenge the 
fundamental assumption, which Mr. Krammer shares with 
Prof. Robbins and other important writers, that judgements 
of fact and judgements of value are absolutely distinct, with 
nothing in common. Of course, on any given point what is 
the case and what ought to be the case are different questions, 
and it is a necessary condition of clearness of thought to keep 
them rigidly distinct. We may recognize, further, that in 
judging what ought to be, personal feelings necessarily play 
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a part. But that falls very short from holding that there is 
nothing but an assertion of personal feeling in such judge- 
ments. And to say that the two sorts of judgements must be 
distinguished in particular cases is not the same thing as to 
say that they are entirely different in kind with nothing in 
common. 

I should maintain, on the contrary, that judgements of 
value always at least include and imply certain judgements 
of fact. And I should maintain, further, that judgements of 
fact always take place within a framework of certain general 
assumptions, ordinarily taken for granted without examina- 
tion, and that in certain subjects, particularly in the study of 
social questions, these assumptions include certain implied 
judgements of value. To argue this in detail would, of 
course, require a lengthy treatise. I will simply indicate the 
lines on which such an argument would proceed and the con- 
sequences that would follow from it for our special subject. 

Judgements of value are never merely statements of per- 
sonal feeling. The normal person when he says that some- 
thing ought to be the case does not mean by this merely that 
he wants it or would like it. It may be that he has no right 
to mean more than that ; in other words, that all such judge- 
ments are necessarily false. But that could only be proved 
by a long argument on the basis of certain highly disputable 
general assumptions about the nature of truth and reality. 
What is implied in these judgements has been differently 
interpreted by different schools of thought. But all serious in- 
terpretations recognize the assertion in them of some object- 
ive fact, objective in the sense that it is something that has to 
be discovered and about which we can be right or wrong, as, 
for instance, that a certain measure will in fact increase or 
decrease the happiness of the people concerned. The fact is 
that differences about what ought to be, particularly in pub- 
lic affairs, rarely, perhaps never, reach the stage of a simple 
choice between two clearly conceived alternatives. There is 
always a great deal to be done on both sides in thinking out 
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clearly all that is meant and implied by the ends they pro- 
pose to pursue. This is not merely a matter of judging prob- 
able results or discovering means to previously conceived 
ends. Itis in the analysis of the end itself that there is always 
room for clear and resolute thinking. 

I may add that the same is true if we drop all thinking about 
what ought to be and confine ourselves purely to our own per- 
sonal wishes and desires. The assumption apparently made 
in some recent economic writing that “‘ what we want ”’ is a 
simple, obvious fact which we can discover for ourselves by a 
moment’s inspection must seem to anyone accustomed to 
psychological analysis crude and naive in the extreme. On 
the contrary, to get clear about our own motives, feelings, and 
desires is a very complicated task which few of us achieve 
with complete success. 

In all such processes of thought certain feelings are relevant 
and certain others irrelevant and confusing. It is in distin- 
guishing between the two and in encouraging the one and 
deflecting the other that the pursuit of impartiality consists. 
The suggestion that, in questions of ends, public or private, 
there is no difference between bias and impartiality, that 
there is no room for dispassionate thinking and discussion, 
and that we are confined to mere assertion and exhortation, 
is based on a false analysis of the situation. Prof. Robbins 
says, for instance,’ “ If we disagree about ends it is a case of 
thy blood or mine—or live and let live, according to the im- 
portance of the difference, or the relative strength of our op- 
ponents.” Such a description would only be true of a limit- 
ing case which in actual experience is never realized. The 
many people who act in that way do not, in fact, do so be- 
cause they have reached the limits of possible thought and 
discussion, but because they have never seriously started on 
them at all. And the implied invitation to them to rest con- 
tent with that seems to me groundless and mischievous. 

I have left myself very little space to deal with the other 

1 Nature and Significance of Economic Science, p. 134. 
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half of my contention. To do so at all fully, indeed, would 
involve a detailed analysis of particular instances which would 
be impossible here. I will content myself with urging this 
general consideration. Science has never advanced by indis- 
criminate collection and recording of any and every kind of 
fact. Even when it is simply a question of observation some 
principle of selection is needed. And when it comes to con- 
necting facts causally and explaining one set by another the 
need for selection is tenfold more pressing. We thus get the 
notion of some facts being more important than others. And 
the assertion that one thing is more important, or matters 
more than another, is, or includes, however it may be dis- 
guised, a judgement of value. This is particularly obvious in 
the social sciences because they are particularly obviously 
studies for practical ends. Possibly all sciences are. But at 
any rate in some of the natural sciences it is possible to’forget 
this over long periods of the investigation. In the social 
sciences, on the other hand, our activities are conditioned 
throughout by practical interests, by what we think ought to 
be or what we want to be. 

It follows that those who claim to be purely scientific in 
their study and to be avoiding all judgements of value are in 
reality deceiving themselves. The choice is not between 
allowing judgements of value to intrude or keeping them out, 
but between recognizing the judgements of value we are mak- 
ing or assuming them without realizing it. To be aware of 
what we are doing is one of the primary conditions of attain- 
ing impartiality. So it follows that the attempt to make the 
study of social questions purely “ scientific ” is likely to in- 
crease bias and prejudice, not to diminish them. 
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LISTENER RESEARCH IN BROAD- 
CASTING 


By HILDA MATHESON 


A GAP exists in this country between the transmitting 
and the listening ends of the broadcasting process. 
This statement is relative, and it requires qualification; but 
it is roughly true. Contact with listeners, and systematic 
study of the audience and of problems of technique, are more 
developed here than in France, and at least as well devel- 
oped as in Sweden or Norway ; but in comparison with the 
United States the amount of enquiry is small and of research 
properly so called smaller still. Continuous and systematic 
study of listener response is in fact limited, with few excep- 
tions, to special constituencies such as schools, adult discus- 
sion groups, Empire correspondence and to some extent 
housewives and farmers, with whom contact can be estab- 
lished through representative organizations. 

There is of course an obvious reason for this disparity. The 
commercial basis of American broadcasting supplies the 
strongest possible incentive to broadcasting companies, and 
to the firms which supply the programmes, to discover the 
tastes and habits of their clients, actual and potential. There 
is no end to the ingenuity which has been put into this 
search, some of which would scarcely be palatable to the 
British public. But the same spirit of enquiry communi- 
cates itself to the educational authorities, government de- 
partments, and societies for civic education, who buy time, 
or who are given time, on the air. The commercial incen- 
tive which makes research a necessity in America needs to 
find some non-commercial counterpart in this country if we 
are to retain vitality and flexibility in British broadcasting. 
The very virtues of our public service monopoly, upon which 
we pride ourselves, have their own inherent dangers, of 
which bureaucratic outlook and a lack of imagination are 
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perhaps the worst. The genuine study of the audience, in 
its many component parts and moods, will provide the best 
corrective to these possible tendencies. 

It must of course be recognized that much of what mas- 
querades as “research” in this connexion in the United 
States is merely crude publicity. Energetic salesmanship 
demands charts and tables of scientific appearance as a means 
of attracting attention and increasing custom. There is in 
this country a deeply rooted mistrust of statistical methods 
and results, some of which is healthy enough, particularly in 
connexion with matters which cannot wholly be measured 
in terms of numbers. On the part of the broadcasting au- 
thority, also, there has been a tendency to think that, since 
there was usually little to be learnt from listeners’ suggestions 
and criticisms expressed in general correspondence, there was 
little, equally, to be learnt from a closer and more systematic 
inspection of listeners’ preferences. Whatever the causes, 
the fact remains that scientific listener research in this country 
has far to go before its output equals that under the American 
system. Discounting spurious methods and inflated claims, 
such research may be full of interest to the sociologist and full 
of profit to the broadcaster. United States experience has 
helped to show where and how research is likely to be pro- 
ductive and provides examples well worth examining. 

No attempt is made in this article to supply a survey of 
listener research, nor to assess its quality. For a great deal of 
what is in it I am indebted to the work of a young American 
researcher, Mr. F. H. Lumley,’ whose death has ended the 
promise of much useful work to follow. For this and other 
sources of information I owe thanks to Professor T. H. Pear, 
of Manchester, who has himself been responsible for experi- 
ments in testing listeners’ psychological reactions, and to Dr. 
Levering Tyson, of the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education, of the United States. My purpose in writing 
is to suggest some possibilities of research both to those inter- 

1 Measurement in Radio, Frederick H. Lumley. 1934. Ohio State University. 
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ested in broadcasting and to those concerned with the study 
of society. Functional anthropologists are studying primi- 
tive society in a changing world. Broadcasting is introducing 
scarcely less far-reaching changes in the tastes, opinions, and 
social habits of Western individuals and family units, and, 
after ten or twelve years of its influence, the resulting pheno- 
mena seem to be no less worthy of study. 

Before considering what might be done, it is well to con- 
sider what is actually done, in making effective contact 
between those who direct and create programmes and those 
who listen—or do not listen—to them. How far does con- 
scious study of the listening audience determine the course 
of programmes? So far as the general audience is concerned, 
it is, I think, fair to say that their influence acts in a negative 
rather than in a positive way. Strong protests and intensive 
Press campaigns (which of course may or may not represent 
genuine listener opinions) usually—though not always— 
succeed in modifying or eliminating the item or policy com- 
plained of; but it is only in regard to organized constituencies 
like schools, farmers, etc., that anything like previous con- 
sultation takes place. Most programme planning originates 
(and this is inevitable) with the creative programme staff, 
and the criterion is that which the programme staff them- 
selves have learnt to apply. It is part of the programme 
worker’s function to consider his particular subject-matter in 
terms of broadcasting, and to learn to know, by experience 
and by intuition, what makes good broadcasting. But his 
knowledge and ability depend upon two things—a progres- 
sive understanding of the microphone’s possibilities and 
limitations as a medium of sound and ideas, and an equally 
progressive understanding of the listening audience, not as a 
bundle of “ average listeners,” but as a public of infinitely 
varying elements. It is in this second direction that the 
programme worker in the B.B.C. is apt to be weak, and to 
suffer from the lack of co-ordinated listener research. 
Pressure of work, pressure of routine duties, make it difficult 
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for him to make much effective study of listeners except in 
his own immediate circle. This fact is, I believe, respon- 
sible for much of that metropolitanism of which B.B.C. 
programmes are often accused, or perhaps still more for 
their largely urban outlook. 

For regular contact with listeners, and with public opinion, 
the B.B.C. relies upon four things—(1) advisory councils 
and their officers, (2) Press relations, (3) publications, and 
(4) programme correspondence. 

Advisory councils in relation to religion and music exist to 
provide contact not with listeners, but with religious and 
musical authorities. The advisory council on spoken English 
exists to provide expert opinion on pronunciation for the 
guidance of announcers—though here the term “ expert” 
has been given, deliberately, a very wide interpretation—and 
the experts’ decisions are checked by general public com- 
ment. The National Council for School Broadcasting is 
more than advisory and, subject to the ultimate responsi- 
bility of the B.B.C., actually plans broadcasts to schools. 
The object of contact here is official educational opinion, 
whether administrative (Board of Education and Local 
Education Authorities) or educational (schools, training 
colleges, etc.). There is, however, a very close study of 
listeners’ reactions by means of this machinery, since the pro- 
grammes stand or fall according to their success, or lack of 
success, in holding the attention and arousing the interest of 
the children for whom they are intended. It is true to say 
therefore that there is no part of the B.B.C.’s programme 
which is subjected to such scientific and systematic study and 
observation, or which has been the object of such continuous 
experiment. Because quality has been more important than 
quantity, if educationalists were to be convinced of the value 
of school broadcasting, Miss Mary Somerville and her 
assistants at the B.B.C. have made effectiveness their test of 
success, not numbers of listening schools. It is clearly not 


possible to apply the same policy wholesale to general broad- 
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casting; but if examples are wanted of scientific tests, and of 
what may be done by questionnaires and other means to 
study the success or lack of success of particular forms of 
broadcasting, the best examples will be found in the depart- 
ment of School Broadcasting. 

The councils, national and local, for assisting with adult 
education have provided, in the nature of things, a more 
direct though less scientific link with listeners themselves, 
through their organizations. There are a large number 
of bodies concerned either directly (like the Workers’ 
Educational Association) or indirectly (like the Women’s 
Institutes, or the Co-operative Societies) with spare-time 
education. For a five years’ experimental period a network 
of Councils, Executive Committees, and special sub-commit- 
tees spread over the country, with the addition of week-end 
and summer schools for leaders of discussion groups, studied 
the problem of educational programmes and listeners’ 
interests, and experimented within certain allotted hours. 
Among other useful enquiries, they were responsible for the 
only piece of house-to-house questionnaire research under- 
taken, so far as I know, under the auspices of the B.B.C.—a 
sample enquiry taking four different districts and based 
upon reactions to talks in general, not only to so-called 
educational talks. The teams of enquirers were voluntary 
workers interested in the enquiry. They consisted of under- 
graduates, agricultural workers, clerks and people in other 
occupations, and their findings—which have never been 
published—were interesting and instructive. The enquiry 
illustrated the weakness of the adult education machinery. 
An artificial division, related to departmental organization, 
was created between “ Talks”? and “ Adult Education.” 
The Councils’ sphere of influence was limited to “ adult 
education.” This on the one hand deprived the larger 
talks and news programme of the support and backing of 
organized opinion, and on the other tended to press the 
claims of the more advanced talks, intended for discussion 
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groups, beyond what was always advisable. This intro- 
duced a divided objective, and made it difficult to secure 
clear analysis and examination of the general audience for 
talks, with planned experiments covering every type and 
category. The organization has now been modified, talks 
are now considered as a whole, and a restricted service of 
talks for discussion groups is planned with advisory com- 
mittees. Talks and news, and indeed the general cultural 
aspects of broadcasting, now fall within the province of a new 
Advisory Council, with a distinguished membership, whose 
size and infrequent meetings preclude detailed responsibility, 
but whose general criticisms and suggestions are likely to 
prove of considerable importance. 

Press relations are a routine obligation of all public 
undertakings. They have been ably handled at the B.B.C. 
But contacts with the Press have concentrated mainly on 
the building up of goodwill and have been concerned rela- 
tively little with providing grist for programme-makers’ mills. 
It is true that a number of Press ballots have been promoted or 
assisted ; but such ballots have more value as publicity for 
broadcasting than as research material. The fact that the 
largest number of entrants give their votes for “‘ Variety ” 
programmes does not mean that even they want to hear 
variety programmes all the time; it does not indicate what 
kind of variety programme they want, nor their relative 
preferences for musical items, for comic dialogue, for humor- 
ous sketches and the rest. Votes for a category labelled 
“ Talks,” whether few or many, are equally unilluminating. 
A man may enjoy with enthusiasm a talk on football pros- 
pects or the pruning of roses, and dislike with vehemence a 
talk on James Joyce or the gold standard. Press ballots in 
the United States seem to have been conducted on the whole 
with a better system of classification, based on varying 
interests and subjects rather than on departmental cate- 
gories. It is probable that a closer link between those in 
touch with the Press and those who make programmes 
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would provide a channel for suggestive ideas and criticisms 
which at present do not always reach the creative staff. 

The three B.B.C. journals provide a certain outlet for 
public opinion through their correspondence columns. From 
this point of view, however, the B.B.C. pamphlets are more 
important, since they are mainly distributed through B.B.C. 
stations, either free on demand or at a low price, and their 
distribution thus provides a useful test of public interest. It 
is in the main a numerical test; but with the expenditure of 
additional labour it could be made a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative test. It is possible to secure an accurate return 
of geographical distribution, and, less accurately, of the 
distribution as between men and women—though in most 
cases B.B.C. publications are used by more people than the 
actual applicant. By the rough indications of note-paper, 
style of expression and writing, and other internal evidence, 
it is possible to get a general impression of the distribution as 
between different classes and occupations. There is value in 
such analyses provided that they are regarded as approxima- 
tions and studied for what they can, and not for what they 
cannot, show. A particularly rewarding field for such 
systematic analysis would be the large number of applica- 
tions, mostly individual, for the pamphlets of cookery recipes 
and diet tables published in connexion with the morning 
talks. 

The remaining source of information is correspondence. 
Here it is important to distinguish between letters sent to the 
B.B.C. and letters sent to broadcasters; and, in the second 
group, between pure fan mail and letters of an entirely 
different class. Although at present letters are considered 
mainly as things to be counted, a qualitative examination is 
in fact of prime importance. It is generally accepted that 
those who write letters to broadcasting authorities do not 
differ very greatly from those who have a taste for writing to 
the newspapers, although there is an additional element of 
the lonely and the invalids to whom the broadcasting station 
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itself becomes a friend. In general, however, the more inter- 
esting and illuminating correspondence goes to broadcast 
speakers, and particularly to regular broadcasters who, 
because they have mastered the technique of broadcasting, 
and are looked for by a faithful audience week by week, 
acquire a personal significance and develop a curious disem- 
bodied intimacy with their audience. I have myself ex- 
amined several thousands of such letters addressed week by 
week, over years, to such speakers as Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
and Mr. Harold Nicolson, and have found that they shed, 
when examined and analysed, a most rewarding searchlight 
on listeners’ interests and reactions. The width of scope and 
appeal, particularly of Mr. Nicolson’s talks, elicited corre- 
spondence from an almost complete cross-section of public 
opinion in the matter of geographical distribution, age, sex, 
class, occupation, etc. It is clearly not enough to count 
heads in dealing with such correspondence; it amply repays 
scrutiny and deserves to be charted, indexed, and kept for 
reference not only by a remote statistical department, but by 
those who devise programmes of talks, plays, etc. Ideally, 
results of correspondence analyses should be made available 
to all programme departments, not only to the departments 
primarily concerned. There is at present no provision, so 
far as I know, in the B.B.C. either for the adequate analysis 
of correspondence, or for the interchange of such analyses 
between programme departments. 

It should be added that individual broadcasters, who have 
conducted enquiries by microphone, have often gleaned 
valuable information regarding the wireless audience as a 
by-product of the material they have collected. This was par- 
ticularly true of Sir William Beveridge’s enquiry into changes 
in family life, in which the questionnaires filled in by listeners, 
which were of a detailed and elaborate character, provided 
social clues to the many thousands who filled them up. 

Finally, the records of Relay Services, based on the 
observable preferences of their subscribers, provide the only 
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statistical evidence yet available of likes and dislikes, and of 
favourite hours of listening. There are said to be some 
108,000 subscribers, and something like a million listeners 
are claimed by the associated companies. 


Let us now examine some of the problems which broad- 
casting presents or creates, the solution of which may depend 
partly upon a more accurate and detailed knowledge of 
listeners and their reactions. 

First comes a group of uncertainties concerning the nature 
of the audience and of its habits. Somehow or other—pend- 
ing the discovery of some mechanical device to record these 
facts—it is important to discover the varying time-tables 
which govern listeners’ lives—when they get up, when they 
go to work, whether their work is of a kind which permits 
them to listen during the day, when they eat, when they 
get back from work, when they go to bed. These facts are 
liable to vary according to the season of the year. Do people 
listen less in summer than in winter ? On holidays and half- 
holidays? It is, for instance, assumed in England that 
Saturday night yields a maximum audience for broadcast 
entertainment. Enquiries in America have sometimes 
seemed to show the contrary, since it is a favourite evening 
for outside entertainment. How far, again, is family listening 
the rule? How far is this a matter of economic status ? 
How far has the habit of listening revived the Victorian 
tradition of a family recreation ? 

Secondly comes a group of problems relating to divisions 
of the audience. How far do differences of taste and in- 
terest exist between town and country, or in the different 
“ regions ” of the B.B.C.? Upon what local characteristics 
should regionalism in programmes be based ? How far do 
old and young share tastes and standards, in humour, in 
music, in religious services? How far have women special 
needs and requirements as listeners, and how far do their 
tastes differ from men’s ? 
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Thirdly come the questions round which interest mainly 
centres, relating to the content and subject-matter of pro- 
grammes. What do people like to hear? It is in this con- 
nexion that most ballots have taken place and most generali- 
zations have been made. Itis in this sphere that wishes are 
most apt to become fathers to thoughts, and that people 
possessing strong opinions themselves are apt to base their 
assertions on their own and their friends’ prejudices. It is 
in this direction therefore that scientifically planned sample 
enquiries would have the greatest value. It is of course 
essential to remember that people only express preferences 
in connexion with programmes with which they are already 
familiar, and that results of such enquiry have no bearing on 
new experiments and new adventures in programme-making 
of which listeners are clearly unable to judge. 

There follow three interesting groups dealing respectively 
with the psychological factors in listening, the technique of 
presentation in broadcast programmes, and the motive force 
which broadcasting may evoke. The group relating to tech- 
nique is likely to be of chief interest to broadcasters; the group 
relating to motive force is likely to be of chief interest to 
educationalists; the psychological problems are of interest 
to all who study broadcasting, from whatever angle they 
approach it. The three groups are, however, to some 
extent inseparable. They are all studies of effectiveness. 

The psychology of aural impressions is still relatively new, 
country, and broadcasting provides the chief field for 
study. How far and in what ways do people vary in their 
response to ear-stimulus and eye-stimulus? Does their 
capacity to take things in by ear, or the quickness with which 
they do so, vary according to temperament, age, degree of 
book-learning, occupation, mental habit? Do impressions 
received without visual aid bite less deeply into consciousness 
or memory than those which are seen only, or than those 
which are seen as well as heard? Can intense emotion or 
intensity of experience be conveyed by broadcasting ? Is 
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the microphone equally capable of communicating intellec- 
tual and emotional stimulus? Is it possible for people to 
receive and remember accurate detail by wireless? Answers 
to these questions are of very practical importance. Ex- 
perience seems to show, for example, that it is inadvisable to 
attempt detailed instructions in broadcasting. The degree 
of error in taking down ingredients and directions for cookery 
recipes from microphone dictation has been shown, by 
enquiries in America, to be fairly high. To give first-aid 
directions by the same method might have serious results. 

Psychological problems are connected also with impres- 
sions of personality, heard but unseen. Professor T. H. Pear 
of Manchester University has conducted broadcast experi- 
ments to try to discover how far the personal attributes (age, 
sex, occupation, power of leadership, etc.) of a number of 
persons who read the same passage were conveyed accurately 
to listeners who possessed, naturally, different backgrounds 
and standpoints from which to judge. His 4,000 replies to 
a test conducted with nine readers did not, and indeed could 
not, produce conclusive results. There was a remarkable 
degree of accuracy regarding age and occupation, but less in 
regard to “leadership.” Similar experiments have been 
made in Vienna and in America, but only the surface of the 
problem has been scratched. Since personality is the vital 
quality upon which the broadcast word supremely depends, 
a clearer understanding of what kinds of personalities can 
best project themselves unseen, and of what effects they pro- 
duce, is of immediate practical concern. It isof course a quite 
distinct problem from that of audibility or intelligibility. 

There is much room for the study of humour in relation 
to broadcasting. How far is humour dependent on visible 
comedy ? How far must humour in radio depend upon the 
suggestion of a convivial atmosphere? How far are people 
more, or less, easily shocked by the broadcast as compared 
with the printed word ? 

! Voice and Personality. 1931. 
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LISTENER RESEARCH IN BROADCASTING 


Technique in broadcasting, like style in literature, is not a 
trimming, but the essence of its quality. It is of course of less 
importance in connexion with straightforward concerts 
than in connexion with entertainment, plays, discussions, 
talks, and general programme-planning and presentation. 
It is possible to make unduly lofty claims for the “ art” of 
broadcasting; but it is equally misguided to deny that broad- 
casting is in any way different from other kinds of populariza- 
tion. Broadcasting is not mass projection, though it seems 
to be so. It is an individual, even intimate, business. It 
has moreover its own technical limitations and properties. 
An interesting line of research would aim at discovering how 
far the popularity and unpopularity of items was due to 
presentation as opposed to content. There are grounds for 
supposing that if the same amount of trouble and skill were 
displayed in presenting certain broadcasts labelled “ educa- 
tion,’ or in presenting unfamiliar music, the relative 
percentages of likes and dislikes might be considerably 
altered. 

Space forbids any discussion of presentation problems. 
How many characters in a play can listeners visualize and 
follow ? How long should various kinds of plays and con- 
certs be? How far does regularity of time and day of the 
week build up a large, steady, and appreciative audience, and 
how far is such an audience lost by irregularity? Does this 
apply equally to long and to short items? How far is an 
element of surprise valuable, and in what connexion? To 
what extent should programmes be planned as a sequence, 
with appropriate gradations or links, and how far as a 
series of disconnected items in which appropriateness of 
sequence is unimportant? Which method is most likely to 
encourage selective listening? In presenting a symposium 
or other form of points-of-view talks, does interest flag and 
controversy lose its pungency if a week elapses between each 
contribution ? Or, if given more frequently, does the listener 
weary of so much space devoted to one subject ? 
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Finally comes the study of “ motivation,” which, in a 
sense, is a key problem for sociologists. How far does broad- 
casting make people more passive and receptive, and how 
far may it be made to call out an active response, and cause 
people to do things? The kind of test which may be made 
in this connexion may take the form of following book sales 
or book borrowings after particular talks, in connexion with 
the book trade and librarians; or to plan co-operation with 
museums and picture galleries; or to watch effects of talks on 
travel, sightseeing, the sales of garden requisites, etc. In- 
teresting results have been noted in all these directions, and 
more might be done on a systematic basis. 


I do not propose to elaborate the methods by which tests 
and surveys may be made. They are of general application, 
and are probably familiar to most readers of this journal. 
There are methods in use in the United States which are un- 
likely to find favour in this country. A popular device is a 
simultaneous telephone enquiry, covering sample areas in 
one or more cities. The enquirer asks: “To what programme 
were you listening when the telephone rang?” In some 
cases this is followed by enquiries relating to the income of the 
victim, or the rent he pays for his house, so as to fix his social 
status. Such an invasion of the Englishman’s home for 
purposes of scientific enquiry would not be readily forgiven. 
But, of other methods less open to objection, there is the 
reply-postcard enquiry, and variants of the questionnaire, 
either posted, or left by hand, or filled in during personal 
visits, or a combination of these methods, such as was em- 
ployed in the recent Peace Ballot. A considerable amount of 
experience must have been accumulated by the Ballot direc- 
tors and canvassers which might be tapped for purposes of 
listener research in selected areas, or among selected con- 
stituencies. 

Every method has its own pitfalls. In relation to broad- 
casting, questions must often necessarily be leading questions, 
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but they should not lead too much. Again, answers by one 
member of a family must not be taken as representing the 
views or preferences of other members of different ages and 
interests. It is a matter of universal experience that postal 
questionnaires bring in as a rule a low percentage of returns. 
The postcard surveys by the Price Waterhouse firm in 
America secured 16 per cent. to 18 per cent. in towns and 
17 per cent. or 18 per cent. in other areas. The B.B.C. have 
been much more fortunate in regard to questionnaires sent to 
teachers in listening schools; but it is natural that a selected 
constituency should show better results than the general 
public. This seems to indicate that more may be achieved 
by sectional or local surveys, taking the public piecemeal as 
it were, than by single more ambitious schemes. 

Many lines of enquiry would be suitable for practical 
field work in connexion with social investigations under 
academic authorities. This has been done at Harvard, 
Chicago, and other universities in the United States, and 
their results have been published. Others, again, might be 
undertaken, under skilled supervision, by listeners’ organiza- 
tions. Certain enquiries lend themselves to experiment in 
collaboration with the broadcasting authority, with or without 
the microphone. Many of these are of potential programme 
value.! It would be encouraging if the B.B.C. could see its 
way to the formation of a small research unit, to make con- 
tact with suitable voluntary experiments, to encourage and 
assist them when necessary, to collect information regarding 
listener research from other countries, as well as from such 
sources as the International Broadcasting Union in Geneva, 
and the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation in Paris. Such 
a unit could, in addition, extract and correlate evidence 
lying ready to hand but unworked, in correspondence, in the 
Press, in the experience of broadcast speakers, and in the 
experience of officials whose duties bring them into touch 

1 The Verse and Prose Competitions set and judged by Miss Naomi Royde-Smith 
provided good programmes as well as interesting sidelights on listeners. 
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with many organizations, or take them to many meetings, 
large and small. 

There is no need to fear that scientific enquiry and statisti- 
cal methods would tie the hands of broadcasters, nor that they 
must become the slaves of ballots and surveys. Research 
might well confirm the views of those who wonder whether an 
obscure poetry reading which kindles a lasting flame in two 
hundred listeners may not be worth more to broadcasting 
than a programme which produces a temporary spark in two 
million. Initiative, invention, imagination, will always be 
required of programme makers. But spurs to their imagina- 
tion and material for their invention may well be hidden in 
their vast audience. 

To sociologists, practical and academic, a fuller know- 
ledge of the social and political effects of broadcasting would 
seem to be a matter of some importance. Germany in parti- 
cular has shown the power of the microphone in enforcing, 
or enjoining, uniformity. It would be interesting to study 
the ability of the microphone to encourage diversity and 
independence. 
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THE SEX-RATIO AMONG NEGROES 
AS ILLUSTRATED BY 
CERTAIN BRITISH COLONIES 


By WINIFRED M. COUSINS 


oo PORNO 5 


= Negro population of the New World is descended 
from slaves imported from Africa. Out of the many 
thousands of human cargoes shipped across the Atlantic, the 
vast majority were natives of the African West Coast, or of 
the adjoining hinterland. The British West Indies were 
peopled by slaves, distinguished as Ebo, Mandingo, Haussa, 
and ‘“* Coromantee,” whose distant kinsfolk still inhabit their 
African home. The lands included in the modern British 
colonies known as the Gold Coast and Nigeria cover a great 
part of those territories from which slaves were habitually 
drawn. Arrived in the Western Islands, the slaves lost their 
| old languages and ancient tribal names; and in each colony 
their descendants fused into one people, receiving, as the 
years went by, a certain infusion of European blood. The 
present inhabitants of the British West Indies are thus for the 
most part descended from Negroes who left their African 
home, perhaps three hundred years, perhaps a bare one 
hundred and thirty years ago. They are divided in local 
parlance into two groups, the Negroes or “ blacks,’”’ and the 
“ Coloured ” or mixed-breeds. Ht 
| Ethnologists differ in their estimates as to how far the lis 
“ blacks ” are still of unmixed African blood, many declaring | 
that, save in remote country districts, all have a slight in- 
fusion of European blood. It is possible, however, that these | 
observers do not allow sufficiently for the great variation in ied 
| physical type found among the tribes that furnished the 
original stock. In any case the vast majority of their an- 
! cestors must have been Africans. One may take it as a ! 
general rule that, roughly speaking, the higher the proportion | 
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of “‘ coloured ” (that is, in West Indian idiom, mixed-breeds) 
to the total population, the greater the infusion of white 
blood that will have been absorbed by the group listed as 
** black.” 

This coloured group forms about one-quarter of the in- 
habitants of the British West Indies. In the Spanish-speak- 
ing islands, racial fusion has proceeded faster; thus in San 
Domingo about half the inhabitants are recorded as being of 
mixed race, the remaining half being, almost equally, Negroes 
and whites. In Puerto Rico the blacks, who are much in 
the minority, seem likely to be absorbed in the “‘mixed”’ group. 
In Cuba, where the whites are much in the majority, the 
Mulattoes were in 1899 slightly more numerous than the 
Negroes, but during the early years of this century both 
blacks and whites received large reinforcement from immi- 
grants of pure blood, many of whom were eventually re- 
patriated, so that the present racial position is obscure. 
Among the British colonies, St. Vincent stands high, having 
about one-third as many mixed-breeds as Negroes in the 
population; Antigua has only one-sixth as many. In British 
Guiana the “ mixed ” group are about one-quarter as nu- 
merous as the blacks (though only one-tenth of the whole 
population); in Jamaica the coloured group form only 18 
per cent. of the population, and in Barbados 22 per cent. 
Thus one might reasonably expect that the Negroes of St. 
Vincent would be of less pure blood than those of Antigua or 
Jamaica. In British Guiana the “‘ mixed ” group draw their 
ancestry from many stocks, including Asiatics and Amerin- 
dians, as well as blacks and Europeans. British Honduras, 
Trinidad, St. Lucia, and the Bahamas take no census of 
colour. 

A certain number of Asiatics inhabit these colonies. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1917 many thousands of immigrants arrived 
from India to work as indentured labourers in Trinidad, 
Jamaica, and British Guiana. Since they were in some sort 
the wards of the Government, careful records were made of 
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their number and fate. At the end of their period of service, 
some of these immigrants were repatriated; others remained 
as settlers and, with their descendants, now form about one- 
third of the population of Trinidad, 42 per cent. in British 
Guiana, and roughly 2 per cent. in Jamaica. Since the 
labourers imported were chiefly males, this race-group still 
shows a high masculinity. 

British Guiana also tried the experiment of importing a 
few Chinese labourers, and also some Portuguese and free 
Africans, but these attempts were discontinued. There re- 
main, however, in that colony, and also in Jamaica and 
Trinidad, a few thousand Chinese inhabitants, many of them 
West Indian born. 

The whites, though socially prominent, are numerically 
negligible, except only in Barbados, where they form 7 per 
cent. of the population, in St. Vincent, where they form 
4°5 per cent., and in St. Lucia, where the proportion is 
probably much the same. In addition, two small island 
groups, the Bermudas and the Cayman Islands, have popu- 
lations divided roughly in equal proportions between col- 
oured and white. In the other islands and British Guiana 
the proportion of Europeans does not exceed 2 per cent. 

The figures quoted for Nigeria and the Gold Coast apply 
to Negroes only, the few European residents being separately 
recorded. In these colonies, the census distinguished be- 
tween various tribes and nations, distinctions which are alto- 
gether obliterated in the West. 

Recording of births is somewhat inaccurate. In Africa, 
conditions are such that records can only be compiled for the 
towns and certain favoured districts, where they are much 
complicated by migration. In the West Indies it is not the 
custom to record the colour of a child when registering its 
birth, and this deprives the statistics of much of their scientific 
value. The sole exception is British Guiana, which records 
separately the births and deaths of each racial group. Deaths 
as a rule are more strictly recorded than births, but statistics 
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of race and age are rarely available, nor is a medical certifi- 
cate, showing cause of death, required in many colonies. 
Migration is a factor that disturbs all estimates of population 
and of which no adequate record has beenkept. The African 
colonies have land-frontiers, across which the populace move 
at will; and though the West Indies attempt to record 
arrivals and departures, a certain amount escapes notice, 
especially among the Lesser Antilles. Thus the census count 
differs much from the estimate of the local Registrar, and it 
is hard to say whether the difference indicates the error of the 
census or merely concealed migration. 

Census work in the British Colonies is of varying merit. 
On the whole, one may expect a more complete record from 
the small, well-developed islands than from the larger, less- 
known land-blocks. Thus Nigeria, in a census very scienti- 
fically treated, reports a probable error of 10 per cent., but 
adds an intensive census of certain areas. The error for the 
Gold Coast is presumed to be similar. The Union of South 
Africa, on the other hand, claims to take a most complete 
census, omitting none of the inhabitants. West Indian cen- 
sus work lacks co-ordination. Many of these colonies re- 
fused, on grounds of economy, to take the decennial census 
in 1931. Certain of them, for example, the Bahamas, St. 
Lucia, and British Honduras, make no record of race, and 
most of these colonies fail to include a table correlating 
colour with age. All give the number of dwelling-houses, 
but many fail to add a detail of greater social importance— 
the number of rooms per house. Trinidad, in an otherwise 
fine census, makes no distinction of race, except between 
East Indians and Chinese, and their descendants, and 
‘* others ”; but it may be safely assumed that all but a small 
percentage of the “ others” are wholly or partly of Negro 
blood. Jamaican census work is unfortunately not very 
useful, as no census was taken in 1931, and that of 1921 was 

* Information given me by S. African Census Office in 1926, referring to Census 
Returns for 1911 and 1921. In 1931 S. Africa took a census of whites only. 
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recognized as highly inaccurate, largely owing to the reluc- 
tance of the poorer inhabitants (who thought they were 
going to be taxed) to record their families and dwellings. 
The results, plotted on a graph, show a decline, not in the 
total population, but in the normal rate of increase, a decline 
not warranted either by the vital statistics or by the social 
history of the previous years; it may, therefore, be dismissed 
as inaccurate. Decidedly the best census found in the 
British West Indies is that of British Guiana. The Barbados 
Census is also well set out, but none has been taken since 1921. 

The following table gives the number of females per hun- 
dred males among the Negro and Coloured population of 
certain colonies, the figures being taken in each case from the 
most recent Census Report. The figures for Trinidad refer 
to the total local-born population, excluding those wholly 
or partly of Asiatic descent. Those for Bermuda refer to 
Negroes and Coloured combined, for the two groups are not 
distinguished. The Virgin Islands are probably mainly 
blacks; St. Lucia is very mixed in race. 


TABLE I 


FEMALES PER 100 MALEs 


SN eg | ORTRONICS 








Date. Populstion, | Negroes. | Coloured. 





| 
Colony. 
! | 
2 | 08 
Nigeria . ° - | 4193! —_ 1 — 
Gold Coast , - 1931 — 956 — _ 
British Guiana . - | §93t 100°! 110 120 
Barbados . : -  §gar 148 146-2 161 
| St. Vincent ; - | 1931 126-1 126°7 129°7 ; 
Dominica . ; -| sgas | sats 120 125°3 
St. Lucia . ° - | §gar 119 - _ 
Antigua . : - 4tg21 137° 196-3 152°9 
Montserrat , - | agar 137° 135°4 142°5 
Virgin Islands . : 192! 117°6 _ _ 
Jamaica . ‘ . | gar 113°4 113 126 
Trinidad . : . 193! 109°2 (excluding Asiatics) 
Bermuda . : - | 1931 103-3 ~—= (excluding whites) 





These results show an unexpected excess of females, except 
only on the Gold Coast. It is known, however, that the 
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populations of all these colonies have been deeply affected by 
migration. The Gold Coast has received a constant influx of 
immigrants over a period of many years. In a few areas 
where statistics are available, foreign-born African residents 
had 54°7 females per hundred males, which may be taken as 
a fair indication of the sex-proportions of immigrants. In 
the Protectorate of the Northern Territories (Gold Coast), 
where there is no demand for extra labour, and therefore 
little immigration, or none, the proportions of the sexes are 
almost equal. The high masculinity of the Gold Coast must 
then be attributed to some other factor, beyond migration. 
No group of West Indian Negroes, if left undisturbed, would 
show a sex-ratio of equality. They always have an excess of 
women. Of the colonies quoted in the table above, those 
least affected by migration are the Negroes of British Guiana 
and the local-born citizens of Trinidad, neither group having 
been depleted of any great number of persons by emigration. 
These two countries are still in the process of development; 
Trinidad is undergoing a vigorous industrial expansion, and 
British Guiana has vast areas of unoccupied land. No statis- 
tical records exist of the racial make-up of the non-Asiatic 
peoples of Trinidad; but observers report that they are prac- 
tically all Negroes, and apart from this, their Vital Statistics, 
which resemble so closely in every particular those of the 
Guiana blacks, are sufficient warrant that we are dealing 
with a Negro population. Barbados and the Leeward Isles, 
which have been for centuries highly developed in sugar- 
estates, have long suffered from population-pressure and 
have poured forth a stream of emigrants of the labouring 
class, the men being, as usual, more mobile than the women. 
Men from Barbados and St. Vincent, Antigua and Mont- 
serrat, go abroad to work on Cuban sugar-estates and also 
find employment on the mainland of North and Central 
America. A note appended to the Census of the Virgin 
Islands states that there are “ approximately 500 males” 
* Report on Census of the Gold Coast, 1931. 
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} absent in Cuba and San Domingo, who are expected to 
return shortly. This number, curiously enough, would have 
given the little islets a majority of men, but it may be in- 
accurate. Jamaica also has poured forth a string of emi- 
grants who went to labour first on the Panama Canal, later on 
the sugar-fields of Cuba. It was almost impossible for the 
women to follow; these countries had no demand for female 
labour, and their connexion with the men was at best in- 
secure. Women who tried to follow their men usually drifted 
into a disorderly life in the seaport towns; and eventually 
they were virtually excluded by the Cuban Government. 
Female emigrants from the West Indies have been few, and 
consist chiefly of women of a slightly superior class, who at 
one time could find a livelihood in Canada or the States, 
usually as domestic servants. Of recent years emigration 
has been enormously reduced and many of the absent men 
have been repatriated; so it might be expected that, if Jam- 
aica and Barbados had taken a census in 1931, the excess of 
females, though still large, would have been somewhat 
lessened. 
Even within the colony migration takes place. Thus in 
West Africa the men collect in the towns and in the adjacent 
districts where the development of large-scale agricultural 
undertakings provides them with employment. Nigeria 
shows 64:76 females per hundred males in the townships 
recorded by the Intensive Census of the Northern Provinces, 
and 106-4 females per hundred males in the Northern Pro- 
vinces as a whole. The Gold Coast has 86-04 females per | 
hundred males—80-87 among adults—in urban districts, and 
97°02 in rural parts. : 
The table on page 430, based on the most recent Census 
Reports, gives the sex-proportions found in the largest towns 
of these colonies. ; 
Thus in the West Indies there is a great concentration of 
women in the towns; this is the reverse of the rule for Nigeria. 
Although the chief towns of the smaller islands are hardly 
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TABLE II 


FEMALES PER 100 MALEs 














| Coloured 
Colony. Town. Negroes. (Mixed). 
| 
Nigeria . . . | Lagos 57 | 
Coast . . | Acera be8 —_ 
Kumasi 69°1 
British Guiana . | Georgetown 135°14 140°25 
Barbados. . | Bridgetown 156-2 176-9 
St. Vincent . . | Kingstown 1466 | 154°06 
Dominica . . | Roseau 138 | 190°6 
St. Lucia > . | Castries 177'9 (all races) 
Antigua ‘ . | St. John 146- | 178-4 
— ° - | Plymouth 152°6 (Black I 35 
amaica . . | Kingston 147°9 an 
| Coloured) 
Trinidad ; - | Port of Spain 132°4 (excluding 
| East Indians) 
British Honduras . | Belize 114°5 (all races) 
| 





more than villages, a comparison with the previous table will 
show that in every case the proportion of females is higher 
in the town than it is in the country as a whole. Thus the 
six largest townships in St. Vincent, which have between 
them but eight thousand inhabitants, have 140-2 females per 
hundred males. Of the twenty-eight towns and villages of 
Trinidad that boast over a thousand inhabitants, all but 
three have an excess of females; although the population of 
that island, including Asiatics, shows 99:8 females per hun- 
dred males. The agglomeration of women seems to be 
greater in the larger towns and in the seaports than in inland 
villages. The only considerable town to show an excess of 
males is an inland city, Spanish Town, Jamaica, where the 
inclusion within the city boundaries of a large prison-farm 
keeps in the vicinity a large number of Negro males, its past 
and present inmates. The coloured or mixed-breeds of 
both sexes are found in greater proportions in towns than in 
rural districts. 

The different geographical distribution of the sexes in 
Africa arises from a difference in morals. Except among a 
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minority of detribalized natives, the relations of the sexes in 
British West Africa are much more regular than they are 
among Negro peasants in the New World. The marriage- 
tie is a recognized institution, which carries with it a definite 
economic status. 

Morality may be lax—promiscuity may occur before mar- 
riage and infidelity afterwards—but this does not prevent the 
married woman from maintaining her economic and social 
position within the tribe. In West Africa every woman is 
married, being given according to custom to some man 
directly she reaches a suitable age; she then has her own hut, 
or share of a house, her own work, and claims on the wealth 
of the community. A man can leave his wives in their 
village, where they can provide their own food until his 
return, and work for wages in the cities. If the man fails, 
the wife can still fall back on the family for help, or on the 
neighbourhood. Although the impact of civilization must 
lead to an increase in the number of unattached females, the 
bulk of the native population is still able to offer its women 
security. 

There is no security for the West Indian women. The 
relations of the sexes are very loose, only about 25 to 35 per 
cent. of the children being born in wedlock. This means 
| that most of the peasantry and a large minority of the middle- 
class ignore wedlock altogether, and even when a marriage 
has taken place it is rather doubtfully permanent. It is 
necessary to point out that sex-proportions such as those . 
recorded in Table I render monogamous marriage impossible. t 
The Negro peasant has no gift for celibacy. Even in Eng- 

land, when at the end of the War the sex-ratio reached the 

comparatively slight disproportion of some 109-6 females 

per hundred males, there was a noticeable disturbance of 

morals. Among these West Indian Negroes the marriageable 

age-groups have more than twice as many women as men. 

Even in those colonies where the sex-ratio is approximately 1H 
equal, however, marriage-relationships are hardly more | 
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strictly observed. In consequence, the claim of the women 
and children on the man for support is often scantily recog- 
nized; while the European contempt for the unmarried 
mother prevents the State from recognizing by law her claim 
on her family, or on the community, for support. A Negro 
woman must be prepared, therefore, to support her children 
at least in part by her own hand; and as her earnings as an 
agricultural labourer are much less than a man’s would be, 
she often turns to the town, where there is some market for 
woman’s labour. There she may find employment, as a 
domestic servant, a shop-girl, or worker in a bakery or small 
factory, or may work as a huckster or a prostitute. How 
many women follow the last-named trade in the West Indies 
remains uncertain, for the figures are not recorded in any 
census, but the number is obviously considerable. There is 
also a large class of women of a type peculiarly West Indian, 
which hardly exists in Africa except where the tribes have 
been demoralized by contact with the whites; these are girls 
in their teens and twenties, each with a child or two, who live 
now by their own earnings, now with a man, and drift about 
the country in search of amorous adventure. These girls in- 
evitably seek the easier life of the towns. The West Indian 
woman is free of all restraint, but her position is insecure. 
Having ascertained that these very unequal sex-ratios are 
due to migration, it is possible to make some estimate as to 
what the sex-proportions among Negroes would be in these 
countries if no migration had taken place. This depends on 
the proportion of the sexes at birth and on survivorship. It 
is by no means easy to disentangle the various forces that 
have formed these populations. The West African colonies 
keep only a very partial register of births and deaths, and 
that in certain urban areas and other specialized districts, 
which have a very abnormal distribution of population with 
regard to sex and age. In the West Indies all colonies ex- 
cept British Guiana fail to record the colour of the child, or 
the deceased person, in their registry; while records of mi- 
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gration are often indifferently kept. The excess of women 
in the West Indies is so universal that it seems to be natural 
to the race. Jamaica, for example, in the middle of last 
century, at a period when there can have been little or no 
emigration, had still an excess of women. At the first census, 
1844, there were among the Negroes 108-3 females per hun- 
dred males; in 1861, after a period of hardship and epidemics, 
107‘1 females per hundred males; and by 1871, under the 
influence of better conditions, this had fallen to 105°7, a 
fairly low figure for the Negro race. Barbados, already in- 
fluenced by emigration, had, in 1871, 121 women per hundred 
men; and British Guiana, which had received immigrants, 
had a large excess of males. 

In a given population, the proportion of persons of each 
sex depends in the first instance on the ratio at birth. In 
Europe, more boys are born than girls; for example, in Great 
Britain during 1933 one thousand and forty-six boys were 
born for every thousand girls. In many parts of Africa, the 
ratio is near to equality, some Bantu tribes, indeed, showing 
a majority of girls. Records of the Negro tribes of West 
Africa have been only cursorily compiled, so that it is not 
possible to make any general pronouncement on their ratios, 
but from such records as are available, Table III has been 
constructed. The results for British Guiana? may be sub- 
divided as in Table IV. 

From the two tables on page 434 it appears that diverse 
races have appropriate sex-ratios at birth ; these ratios are 
persistent and vary very little, and are maintained, with some 
modification, in countries that differ much in climate and 
habit. Each race, though all are living under the same 
climate and conditions, maintains its appropriate ratio. 
Thus, though the results for British Guiana are throughout 
a little more masculine than might be expected, the different 


ratios can plainly be traced. 


1 Vide Census Reports for British Guiana, 1931 and 1921. The figures are derived 
from “‘ Table of Registered Births,” in Section VII. 
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TABLE III 


Sex-ratio or Live Birtus 





























Males Born per roo Females.1 Racial Composition of Population. 
Z : 7 : ae 
N Mixed == Whi 
Country. Date. _ Ratio. ae | Percentage. | peseatees. | = 
| i } we | ae 
Great Britain . , 1933s: 1046 — } — | 100 
Gold Coast - Ig2I-g1 100°2 100 nt ne 
Nigeria (Lagos) - 1921-31 tor: 100 Po | — fF 
— . | 1921-31 =: ror q 8 | 18 ie Ba ae 
rinidad ° +» Ig2I-gt 102-7 "3 = a i £9 
| (including other) 
Barbados , - gri-ar! 102 Frans Bar 67 | — 
St. Lucia : -  IQII-2I | 102- Ce “ bados ) 
St. Vincent . - 1916-26 105: | 48. | 24 
British Guiana + 921-31 103° -- a o By «3°46 | 41-98 
TABLE IV 
British Guiana: Sex-RaTIO oF Live Birtus 
Males per 100 Females : Average for 
Race. Percen of 5 rn ‘ No. of Babies. 
Population, 1921-31 IQII-21 IgrI-31 5 
Negro . ' . 39°9. 102-62 | 102-89 102-81 69,438 
Mixed, etc. . ° oa 101-72 102°87 102°2 22,318 
East Indian . , 41°98 104°92 | 10553 t05°1 ‘pr 
White . ‘ ; 3'46 mr7 =| sna: 106-6 
Amerindian . : 2° 100- 103°2 102°12 Bart 
Chinese . . 0°95 | 117 | 102°52 109°6 1,555 














Ratios that apply to the Negro race only, from the records 
here given, appear to show a rate of 101-5+1-3 male births 
per hundred females. Both European and East Indian 
births have a higher masculinity; and this affects the ratios 


* Figures for Gold Coast, Nigeria, Barbados, St. Lucia, and British Guiana derived 
from Census Reports. Figures for Jamaica and St. Vincent from Annual Colonial 
Reports; those for Trinidad being from the Census Report, but apparently only for 
9 years 7 months. 
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found in Trinidad and Barbados. The coloured or 
mixed race have a ratio that lies between those of the two 
pure races; though the “ mixed ” race of British Guiana has a 
lower ratio than the Black, this arises from an admixture of 
the blood of the very “ feminine”? Amerindian tribes. 
Jamaica, where a majority of the “ mixed” are very dark, 
has an almost Negro ratio, though with much annual varia- 
tion. In Barbados, masculinity seems to be rising, for an 
examination of the years 1924-32 showed a ratio of 103-46, 
with an average of nearly 103 for the period since 1911. 
This coincides with a time of population-pressure and hard- 
ship. There are slight indications that masculinity rises in 
time of hardship, but the facts deserve further investigation. 
The theory would, at least, explain the high ratios found in 
British Guiana, a country of harsh climate and poor food 
supply. The whites in that colony are chiefly Portuguese, 
but the high masculinity comes largely from the others, 
mainly British, who out of 767 infants had 129 boys per 
hundred girls. The figures given for the Chinese are very 
| remarkable, but are not characteristic of the group. In 
the first ten years during which Chinese births in Guiana are 
recorded (1884-94) * they produced more daughters than 
sons; and during their first thirty years in the colony (1884- 
| 1913) they produced 2,239 infants, with 103-1 boys per i 
hundred girls. Since 1884 their birth-rate per 1,000 females it 
has fallen to nearly half, while the masculinity of births has 1h 
risen. | 
In slave-days, births among Negroes were somewhat casu- 
ally recorded. From 1815 to 1834, several colonies made an 14 
attempt to keep records of slave births and deaths, and 
sometimes, though not always, they distinguished the sexes 
in their records. An abstract of some of these returns may 
be found among the Parliamentary Papers of the period. 








* Barbados Annual Colonial Reports, 1911-33. — 
* Cecil Clementi, The Chinese in British Guiana, 1915, gives a table of Vital Statistics and 


; Immigration Returns, on which the above ratios are based. 
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Adding together the figures found in a number of these 
returns in which sex is distinguished,’ we have 16,716 births, 
spread over a number of years. Among these 97-36 boys 
were born for every hundred girls. Any excess of boys that is 
found occurred on half-developed plantations, especially in 
St. Vincent, where the field-slaves had 107 boys born per 
hundred girls, while the other St. Vincent slaves (house- 
servants and town-dwellers) showed the usual excess of female 
babies. This masculinity of St. Vincent is well-marked and 
persistent, and inexplicable except on the supposition of the 
presence of a non-Negro race. It is possible that the slaves 
of St. Vincent may early have picked up an admixture of 
Carib blood, for it is known that the island was once thickly 
peopled by that race and that a now vanished tribe put up a 
prolonged and desperate resistance in the forest-covered hills. 

The first fifteen years of life are generally unaffected by 
migration, or at least the children travel with their parents, 
boys and girls alike, without distinction of sex. It is well, 
therefore, to study the sex-proportions of children under 
15. 

The results from Africa are disappointing, on account of 
the difficulty of ascertaining the ages of the children. The 
Gold Coast * reports 96 girls per hundred boys under 15. 
Babies under 1 year have there a majority of boys (re- 
markable, since the proportion of the sexes is almost equal at 
birth); the age-group 1-5 have an excess of girls, while the 
children aged 6-15 appear to have a majority of boys, which 
may be due to immigration of boys over 12, to survivor- 
ship, or to a tendency to over-state the age of girls who have 
attained puberty. The survivorship of Gold Coast native 
males must be good in comparison with that of females, for 
even the most remote districts, which cannot have received 
immigration, show a sex-ratio of almost equality, or else a 


1 See House of Commons Papers, July 1830, “Slave Population. Returns of Slave 
Population for Antigua, Demerara, St. Vincent, Essequibo, and Jamaica (Westmore- 
land).” 

2 Census of the Gold Coast, Vol. I, Chapter V. 
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majority of men. In the New World, in a settled Negro 
population, the females are always in the majority. 

The following table has been compiled from figures taken 
from West Indian Census Reports, the Birth Ratios being 
from Tables III and IV, reversed: 


TABLE V 


SEx-RATIO AMONG CHILDREN, British West INprEs 
FEMALES PER 100 MALES 














Colony. Race. | At Birth. o-I. ae, 6-15. 

| | 
Barbados . . | Negro | 9851 | 1004 | 99 | 102-6 
| Coloured | 965" | g46 | 1038 | 1076 
British Guiana . | Negro 43 104°92 | 1016 | 1002 
Mixed — 3 | 96-9 | 100 | 104"4 
- East Indian _ | 953 98°55 81 | 944 
Trinidad . - | Negro and Mixed | 3B i 116-3 | 10r- | ggt 
| East Indian | 96! 86-4 | 100" | 94°9 
St. Vincent _. | All Races | 94°97 | 96-4 | 97°04 | 5 
St. Lucia . . | All Races | 975 116: 984 | 974 


| 
| 








In spite of variation due to chance (Trinidad, for instance, 
in the year before the census had suffered a heavy infant 
mortality, which fell chiefly on the more delicate males), 
this table shows the same life-pattern that was noticed by the 
Census Officer of the Gold Coast. In early childhood, the 
greater vitality of the female obliterates the very small pre- 
ponderance of Negro males at birth; in later childhood the 
survivorship of the male is relatively better and the ratio 
shows a tendency to return to equality. The coloured 
group start with a strong masculinity, which they lose very 
soon and show in the group aged 6-15 a large preponderance 
of girls. The East Indians start with a higher masculinity 
and maintain it or increase it. 

The Death-rates of the West Indies are, like the Birth- 
rates, possibly inaccurate. They bear no distinction of race, 
except only in British Guiana. Among West Indian Negroes, 
the male death-rate is invariably higher than that of the 


female, as may be seen in the rate given on page 439 for 
2 Estimated; no exact figures available. 
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Barbados; and this holds good even when, as in St. Lucia, 
the figures for “‘ Total Male Deaths ” and “ Total Female 
Deaths ” are approximately equal. The depletion of man- 
hood by emigration has left Barbados, with an abnormal 
number of males who are very old or very young, with a 
high death-rate. This appears in the Median Age, which 
is perhaps in this instance a better guide than the Mean, 
owing to the very inaccurate statements of age by the 
peasantry. (The number of centenarians, octogenarians, 
etcetera, in Barbados is prodigious.) 











TABLE VI 
MeEpIan AGE 
Colony. Race. | Males. Females. 
Barbados . ‘ . Negroes 17°75 24°7 
Mixed 16-8 24°2 
St. Vincent . . All Inhabitants 17°6 22°9 
St. Lucia . ‘ . All Inhabitants 17°8 ‘a6 
Antigua. ; . All Inhabitants i 17°23 24°3 
Trinidad . ‘ . | (Excluding East Indians) 24°4 243 
| East Indians 21-4 18- 
British Guiana . . | Negroes 23°95 24°99 
_ Mixed no 20°4 
East Indians 22°! 19 
Nigeria’ . ; . | Natives, Lagos-born 18-6 a! 


Born in Northern Provinces 169 18°57 








A normal Median Age for black women in the West Indies 
would appear to be that of Barbados—about 24 years 
—the Median Age for mixed-breeds being a little lower, 
and that for East Indian women as low as 19 years. 
The lower figures for Nigeria reflect a high birth- and death- 
rate, but the age-groups show traces of adult emigration; 
the statistics give the figures for local-born residents within a 
given area, excluding immigrants, but, though no details are 
given of the numbers who had left the district, they were 
probably not very large. 

The ages found for Males have been deeply affected by 


* Vide Census of Nigeria, Vol. I, vi, Table 32, and “Combined Tables,” No. 14 
and No. 15, Intensive Census. 
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migration, and both the Negro and the “ mixed ” groups have 
lost a noticeable proportion of their adults, except in two 
colonies. Trinidad has received for many years a small but 
constant stream of immigrants from the neighbouring islands, 
consisting chiefly of adult Negro male workers. It would be 
interesting to study the ages of local-born males in Trinidad, 
but no separate statistics exist for that group. The immigra- 
tion returns of British Guiana (where, owing to varied 
methods of recording, the Black and Coloured seem to be 
inextricably mixed) suggest that during the last twenty years 
the Black group has on the balance received a small accretion 
from abroad. We can only presume, therefore, that in an 
undisturbed West Indian population the Median Age for 
Negro males would lie about midway between 17 and 24 
years. 

The following table of Death-rates has been prepared 
from the figures given in the latest Census Reports. To 
lessen the element of chance, the figures used are not the 
actual number of deaths for the year preceding the census, 
but the average number of deaths per annum for the pre- 
ceding ten years, used on the figures for the census : 








TABLE VII 
DEATH-RATES 
| Rate of Male Rate of Female 
ace | —. L-+ 4 | 3,000 Peckaien. 
~ r a 
Barbados | All Inhabitants | 37 rod ¥ 
St.Lucia . . .  .| AllInhabitants {| 248 | 20 
British Guiana’ . ; . Negro | 27°06 22°2 
_ Mixed 20°4 17°9 
East Indian |  99°3 | 254 





‘For the sake of uniformity, the Death-rates for British Guiana have been here 
compiled in the same manner as the others in this table. The rates given in the 
British Guiana Census Report, 1931, Section VII, Table C, are slightly different; they are 
the Means of the Annual Rates for ten years, found by using the year’s Deaths on the 
Estimated Population. The Estimated Population is never identical with the recorded 
Population at the census. 
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The Census Officer of St. Lucia! claims that the male 
death-rate is lower than the rate for females, and that men 
in that island live on the average as long as women. This is 
an incorrect interpretation of the statistics. The males die 
off more quickly at all ages, as is shown by the following table: 


TABLE VIII 


DEATH-RATE: St. Lucia 





Age-groups. 
O-15 | 15-60 | 60- 
A ! A 
|“ Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. 








eee 


Population, 1921 é “a 10,852 10,617 | 11,395 | 15,697 1,255 1,683 
Total Deaths, 1911-21 . | 3,007) 2,802 1,672 1,752 | 1,160 | 1,290 
Death-rate (Average) -| 278 | 26-4 | 147 | 11g | gat | 765 


| 





Thus the high excess of females among Negro populations 
in the New World is due, not only to migration, but to a 
differential death-rate, which varies much with place and 
social conditions, but is consistently higher for the male than 
for the female, except only for a time in later childhood. 
The ratio at birth is nearer to equality among Negroes than 
among Europeans. The present investigator has not yet 
heard of a Negro population, settled in the New World and 
undisturbed by migration, which had less than 105:5 females 
per hundred males, and some appear to have as much as 
114. The normal ratio for an undisturbed peasant popula- 
tion seems to lie between these limits. Among Negroes there 
tends to arise a greater surplus of women than is usual in 
European countries. 


1 Report on the Census of St. Lucia, 1921, Part 3, paragraph 60. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF A SOCIOLOGY 
OF ART! 


By A. CG. SEWTER 


| AM not claiming in this paper to present the results of 
any original research into the sociology of art, or to put 
forward any new theories of causation of artistic change or 
development. The aim is much more modest. I merely 
wish to indicate the possibilities of a sociology of art, to define 
in a rough way its scope and relation to other studies in the 
same field, and to suggest those directions in which, in my 
opinion, research will be most fruitful. 

The first essential in putting forward a claim for a new 
science is to show how its approach or subject-matter differs 
from that of already established or recognized studies. In 
the field of art the art-historian has a prior claim, and I 
must make an initial digression to describe his method. 

The pure historian of art endeavours to treat the various 
manifestations of art in such a way that they can be under- 
stood from within. Immediately he attempts to relate 
material not strictly artistic he ceases to be a pure art- 
historian and becomes something else—the biographer of an 
artist, a psychologist using partly artistic sources, a chemist 
interested in pigments, an anthropologist or what not, 
according to the particular material which he has now 
introduced. The art-historian, that is to say, treats his 
subject-matter as already an isolate, tracing relations and 
influences entirely within his own special field. ; 

To exemplify this method, let us suppose the art-historian’s 
attention fixed for the time being on Turner’s late style. He 
could proceed by confining himself in the first place to work 
by Turner, showing what are the characteristics of this late 
style, how it differs from the early and middle styles, and by 


1 Based on a paper read before the Institute of Sociology, March 20, 1935. 
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what transitions it was reached. Widening the view, he 
might then show a relationship between Turner’s late work 
and the work of his middle period, and through that with 
Claude Lorraine, or Gaspar Poussin, or Rembrandt ; or, 
working in the opposite direction, he might relate it to French 
Impressionism, to Monet, Sisley, Degas, Pissarro, tracing 
what he calls influences still within the limits of historical 
contact. Widening his view still further, he might regard 
Turner’s late work as an example of some general style, 
instances of which may be taken from remote times and 
places. Or again, he might by a meticulous analysis charac- 
terize this late work in such a way as to classify it into its 
appropriate place in an entire artistic morphology. In any 
case he confines himself to data which are strictly artistic. 

It is important also to realize that the art-historian, now 
seeking to establish his study on firm scientific grounds, 
seeks to dissociate himself from such un- or non-scientific 
persons as the connoisseur.* An exact description of the 
actual nature of the art-material, by means of purely objec- 
tive methods, such as analysis of draperies, already carried in 
Germany to a high pitch of perfection, is made the first 
necessity in historical study. He maintains a rigid objec- 
tivity by excluding all those aspects of the subject which 
would endanger it ; namely, the consideration of the relation- 
ship to the artist on the one side and the spectator on the 
other. In this way the mass of subjective judgements which 
have surrounded the art-material are cleared away, and an 
objective sociological study is rendered for the first time 
feasible. The sociologist is dependent on the art-historian 
to the extent that he can only work where this objective 
classification and description has been carried out. 

Let me now briefly attempt to describe the approach of 
the sociologist of art. He comes to the subject, I may as 


2 See the work of A. J. Finberg on Turner, e.g. Turner’s Sketches and Drawings, 1910. 

* See the claim for a “ science of art ” put forward by Dr. Herbert Read in Art Now, 
1933, and an excellent summary of the branches of art-study and their approaches in 
The Place of Art in a University, 1931, pp. 16-17. 
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well admit, with certain prejudices, beliefs, or hypotheses. 
Art he sees as an activity which goes on in society, involving 
at every stage essentially social processes. A distinction 
between 

1. the artist, 

2. the art-object, and 

3. the observer, 


will serve to illustrate my meaning. 

1. The artist is in the first place an animal, and as such 
subject to the influences of his physical surroundings, his 
economic conditions, etc., in the same way as members of 
any other species. He is a member of a family, a class, a 
church perhaps, and a nation or tribe, and therefore acted 
upon by domestic, religious, political, and economic forces 
and ideas. The kind of society to which he belongs will 
determine to some extent the nature of the works of art he 
comes into contact with ; culture contacts and importations, 
critical and other fashions will all affect him. 

2. The art-object regarded even independently of its pro- 
ducer is clearly dependent to some extent on the technological 
development of the society in which it is produced; and 
serves the social function of a medium of communication or 
expression. 

3. The observer is again a member of society, whether we 
are concerned with him as a particular individual, or more 
generally as that part of the society with which the art- 
object comes into contact, leaving traces which can be later 
examined. Acceptance, as we term this part of our subject, 
is sometimes clearly connected with social institutions or 
associations such as the church, a class of aristocratic patrons, 
or a political : 

ag this ia is nothing new. These facts have been 
recognized by biographers, archeologists, and art-historians 
for some fifty years at least. But no attempt has been made 
to analyse their operation, or enquire into the modes and 
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conditions of their working. The archeologist, for instance, 
has no real interest in the art-object as such. Its importance 
for him lies in the fact that it is so often the only object from 
an ancient culture which survives, and contains within itself, 
as it were, a résumé of the technology of that culture. Style 
and content have no interest for him as such: they merely 
serve him as evidence of something further. A certain type 
of littérateur makes a similar use of works of art, as providing 
evidence concerning the nature of, say, social manners and 
customs.* I cannot say forcibly enough that this is not the 
sociology of art. Neither is it that other fascinating amuse- 
ment, the reconstruction of a historical back-cloth or period- 
setting for the art-object.? The sociologist of art has before 
him a far more difficult, but also, to my mind, a far more 
alluring, task than these. 

The task which the sociologist of art sets himself is to attempt 
to discover the principles or laws which underlie the relations of types 
and variations in the arts with other social manifestations ; at a 
more advanced stage than we have reached at present, ¢o 
attempt to measure correlations between the arts and other social 
variables. In this attempt the whole process—artist, art- 
object, acceptance—will be his concern, since, as I have shown, 
social forces impinge on the process at each and every stage. 
That is to say, it is necessary for the sociologist to deal with 
the two subjective factors, from which the art-historians warn 
us. When the art-object itself is the prime concern, it is 
justifiable to regard the artist and the observer as external 
subjective factors. But when the view is to embrace the 
entire process—and the precise nature of the connexion be- 
tween the artist and his work and between the observer and 
the work does not particularly matter—then those two 
factors can be treated in a quite objective fashion. In fact, 


! Recent examples are T. D. Kendrick and C. F. Hawkes, Archeology in England 
and Wales, 1914-1931, 1932; and E. T. Leeds, Celtic Ornament, 1933. 

* Cf. such works as H. D. Traill, English Society in the Eighteenth Century ; Dorothy 
Hartley, Mediaeval Costume and Life, 1931. 

* E.g. Sacheverell Sitwell, Southern Baroque Art. 
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until the art-historian has carried his style analysis consider- 
ably further than at present, it is quite a tenable view that 
the sociologist is on safer ground to deal principally with 
those other two aspects of the field. 

The art-historian’s attitude has this much force : that any 
results which we reach on the basis of some hypothetical 
relationship between the art-object and either the artist or 
the observer will necessarily be risky and uncertain. But 
that is no argument for not attempting to reach even those 
uncertain results, so long as we are ready and willing to 
modify them when an advance in psychology or experimental 
esthetics renders such a course necessary. I think, however, 
that the method I am attempting to outline in this paper 
overcomes the difficulty altogether, by starting three inde- 
pendent lines of research from each of the three factors, 
implying no hypothesis of relationship between them. Each 
of these lines could be explored separately, and, within its 
own partial field, would lead to useful results; but the 
advantage of using the three in parallel lies in the possibility 
of a mutual confirmation of results. 

An indication of the nature of the three lines of approach 
can now be attempted. On the side of acceptance, there is 
a mass of evidence, perfectly objective, waiting to be utilized. 
There are the records of prices, sales, the details of patronage, 
contemporary criticism, the number of engravings made 
after a painter’s work, the sales and prices of those engravings, 
andsoon. A careful analysis of these sources shows, not only 
the nature of the public reached by any particular art-object, 
not only the extent of its appeal, but also in many cases the 
nature of its appeal and its cause. A popularity graph made 
on the basis of contemporary engravings will show a number 
of peaks, which can each be definitely associated with work 
of a particular character (see Fig. 1). An examination of the 
subscription lists to books containing engravings, or to en- 


! The data for this graph, also for Fig. 2, have been taken from Romney, 2 vols., 1904, 
by H. Ward and W. Roberts. 
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gravings themselves, will reveal the type of public which 
bought the work, and to which, presumably, it appealed for 
one reason or another. This kind of material has the ad- 
vantage of absolute objectivity, being independent of the art- 


IG. 1. § 
FIG. i 
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historian’s or the sociologist’s interpretation of the art-object 
itself. There are opportunities in this field for very exact 
and precise work, using material from the hands of the 
cataloguer and bibliographer, which can then be treated 
statistically with instruments such as the popularity graph 
which I have mentioned. This graph can be constructed 
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f in several ways, according to the purpose for which it is 
; required. In the simplest form time is measured along the 
bottom axis, in years, and the number of works sold or 
engraved on the vertical axis. By entering the total number 
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of items for each year one obtains a rough initial guide to 
movements in popularity. For more exact purposes, each 
engraving or item can be entered at the appropriate place on 
the time axis, and the size of the addition, weighted if neces- 
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sary by its price and the size of the print, can be entered on 
the vertical axis. By means of variants and combinations 
of these systems certain points can be brought out with great 
clarity. By weighting, for example, so as to discount the 
effects of price and scale, one can obtain a graph which shows 
the popularity of the subjects and styles appropriate to them 
at each period. It is my opinion that this is the field where 
the sociologist of art can at present most profitably employ 
himself, until work of wider scope and generality is rendered 
possible by advances in adjacent disciplines. 

On the side of the artist, there is again a whole mass of 
material available from the hands of the biographer. En- 
quiry into the artist’s origin, his social contacts and relation- 
ships at each stage of his career, the curve of his social rise, 
his change of ideas, the reasons, so far as they are ascertain- 
able, of his success or failure, etc., will render possible the 
placing of him within or alongside certain social groups. 
This is a method which the sociologist of knowledge uses 
also, and should be capable of some systematization, or even 
presentation in tabular form. The development of some such 
technique would be of enormous assistance for the compact 
use of the material. 

It is in the third line of approach that the ground is least 
firm—the line from the art-object itself. One of two things 
is necessary : either that the art-historian shall have per- 
formed already the analysis of style and content, or that the 
sociologist shall be capable of doing it for himself, aided by 
the instruments forged for him by the art-historian. I can 
scarcely hope to frame a convincing argument for the latter 
course, as it would mean a breaking down of all those rules 
of specialization upon which scientific development depends. 
But I do think that a too rigid confinement within the bar- 
racks would be a mistake. The method would only be one 
of three in the sociologist’s armoury, each of which can be 
used to check the others, so that there is very little possibility 
of going seriously astray. There is, of course, no need for 
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the sociologist to go into the matter of style in any great detail. 
An application of an analysis such as that of Wélfflin, using 
the fairly easily apprehensible concepts of various types of 
space depiction, the use of local or abstract colour, the 
general abstract or naturalistic approach, the use of linear 
or mass pattern in composition, and so on, would suffice for 
our purpose. We should grant the sociologist of art, at any 
rate for the present, I think, the right to do this for himself, 
where it is not already done for him. 

In the analysis of subject-matter a similar latitude is 
necessary. The Panofsky type of iconography, or scientific 
study of subject-matter, is what is required here. It amounts 
really, speaking very broadly, to an exploration of all the im- 
plications of the subject of the art-material, and of the treat- 
ment accorded it; and is provided with sufficient checks 
to give its results objective scientific value. This provides 
the link between the art-object and ideological configurations 
not strictly artistic. It enables one to state the meaning of 
the art-object in such a way that its relation to contemporary 
philosophy, etc., is apparent. The art-object is found to 
express at least an aspect of a Weltanschauung, including 
in its scope zsthetic theory, moral and political philosophy, 
social and economic doctrine. In dealing with this the 
sociologist of art will have the assistance of the historian of 
ideas and the sociologist of knowledge. This is a most 
important stage, because as one descends in this scale of 
distances from the strictly social and economic sphere, 
the alliances of the ideologist become more and more 
obvious. 

The two parts of our third method, then, working from 
the art-object itself as the starting-point, enable us, by ex- 
amining its content and its style in relation to the precise 
historical situation, to establish a supposition of relationship 
to some particular social group. We now have three separate 


' Cf. Principles of Art History, by H. Wélfflin, 1932. See also an article “ Reflections 


on Classicism and Romanticism,” by F. Antal, in the Burlington Magazine, April 1935. 
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lines of analysis, each of which has resulted in the indication 
of such a relation. The next step is to examine together the 
three sets of results. There should be a fairly exact corres- 
pondence. If there is not, one must conclude either 
that some mistake has occurred in the analyses, or that 
the art-object is in this case incapable of a consistent inter- 
pretation, or is unrelated in any intelligible way to the social 
configuration. 

For carrying the procedure beyond this stage no definite 
rules can be laid down, but I suggest that a deductive step 
at this point would further add to the scientific impreg- 
nability of the method by providing an additional check on 
the results. Starting now from the structure of the society 
in which the art-object was produced, it is necessary to 
discover the nature of its economic organization, the class 
system resulting therefrom, the complex of associations by 
which various activities in the society are regulated, etc. 
Using the Marxist concept of the class economic interest, and 
the historical material on inter-class attitudes, mobility, and 
social distances, it is then possible to deduce for each sphere 
of knowledge the broad lines of the ideology which would be 
expected. To do this naturally would demand a fairly 
intimate knowledge of the history of the various ideological 
fields and a good deal of experience and caution ; but when 
carried out with sufficient care, it becomes a valuable link 
in the chain of evidence for the sociological motivation of 
art-forms. If the results of such a deductive step do in fact 
show a correspondence with the actual ideologies discovered 
behind the art-object, the strength of the social relation- 
ship which we are postulating will by so much be 
increased. 

It will have been noticed that while this deductive step 
presumes the Marxist doctrine of the material basis of 
ideologies, the other parts of the method I have outlined 
are independent of Marxist doctrine. If, therefore, the 
results of the three approaches are found to confirm one 
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another, that will be an important confirmation of the 
Marxist suggestion as to the nature of the tie between the 
ideology and the society, thus taking us considerably further 
than our initial assumption merely that there is some 
connexion. 

What I have been describing is purely a static analysis : 
examining a horizontal configuration at one moment of time. 
The result of this static analysis is to associate certain artistic 
phenomena with certain social conformations, at a particular 
point of time. One is by no means justified, on this procedure, 
in assuming that association to hold good outside the one 
historical situation. This complicates matters considerably. 
The differences of significance of a particular style through 
time can merely be indicated by a number of separately 
conducted horizontal analyses. To deal with them ‘satis- 
factorily a Dynamic analysis is needed, showing the ideological 
process actually at work. The technique for this dynamic 
analysis unfortunately does not exist at the moment. The 
nearest approach perhaps is the Marxist dialectic. 

Having dealt in outline with the methodological equip- 
ment of the sociologist of art, I must mention some of the 
implications of the general approach, although it is impos- 
sible here to give them adequate discussion. A common 
objection to any sociological study of the arts is that art is 
an essentially individual product—self-expression — and, 
therefore, to be understood only if the individual producer 
is kept constantly in the foreground. Applied to any 
primitive, traditional, peasant or communal art, this state- 
ment is obviously untrue. But of art in the period of 
individualism it contains a measure of truth. To a certain 
extent I have already answered the objection by showing how 
social forces impinge on the art-process at each stage, but the 
point is really concerned with the relation of the individual 


1 This assumption underlies almost all monographs on individual artists, especially 
such works as E. McCurdy, The Mind of Leonardo, and Freud’s Leonardo. 
* Cf. Franz Boas, Primitive Art, and The Studio, Special Nos. on European Peasant Arts. 
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to these forces. In displaying the social motivation of 
ideologies, the sociologist does not intend to imply that the 
artist or the ideologist is himself aware of the social basis of 
his conceptions. He may be, or he may not be: in either 
case the fact is of little importance, unless the consciously 
propagandist purpose of his work operates as a determinant 
of its style or content. The fact, if it be a fact, that the 
artist was or is quite innocent of the sociological implications 
of his work does not affect our results in any way. Even 
when an artist intends his work to be propagandist, he may 
still be mistaken as to its full implication. Far from the 
sociological treatment of art detracting from the significance 
of the individual artist, it is only in the light of such treat- 
ment that the individual’s activities can be understood at 
all. On a purely biographical or personal basis, the success 
or failure of an artist, his influence and prestige among his 
confréres, his movement from one style to another, will often 
appear entirely unintelligible. But, sociologically speaking, 
the quality of representing an ideology is what gives signi- 
ficance to the individual.* 

There is a little more confusion of the question of critical 
values. The scientific art-historian is not concerned with 
these ; neither is the sociologist. He must regard all styles 
and periods, whether they secure the interest of the esthetic 
critic or not. He is not, however, indifferent to contempor- 
ary esthetic judgements. It is, in fact, in proportion to the 
importance contemporarily attributed to them that he must 
treat the works falling within his period, unless for some 
special reason an artist unknown in his own day has a since- 
recognized representative quality. Another criterion of 
difference between individuals is provided by their speed 
of reaction to social and’economic movements ; the more 
closely they follow them, the more interest they possess for 
the sociologist. Artists who respond less rapidly can be 

* E.g. the case of J. L. David, see F. Antal, Burlington Magazine, April 1935- 
* Cf. e.g. the critical writings of Carl Einstein and Max Raffael. 
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treated as of less interest sociologically without implying their 
inferiority gua artists. 


ConcLusION 

In this brief paper a number of problems have been 
suggested, without anything very adequate in the way of 
solution ; and the whole field of primitive art has been left 
untouched. I have attempted to show that we have suffi- 
cient equipment to begin the sociological interpretation of 
civilized art, in spite of the complexity of its nature. It 
might on the other hand have been argued that in primitive 
arts we have a field where the individual is absorbed in the 
tradition, and the problems thus enormously simplified. On 
this ground it is, of course, the anthropologist with whom the 
sociologist must come to terms instead of the art-historian. 
But this is rather a specialized field, and I deliberately leave 
it for those more versed in its mysteries. 

A point which I have sought continually to emphasize is 
the necessity of developing technical methods for the con- 
venient handling of the vast masses of material we have, 
somehow, to organize. This can only be done by those who 
are working in close contact with the subject-matter, as 
distinct from those students who prefer to work on the 
theoretical aspects of the science. It seems to me that there 
can, as yet, be no hope of a synoptic view of the subject : it 
is far too young, and its implications and relations to other 
studies far too vaguely defined to permit valid generaliza- 
tion. We are, in fact, still in the inductive and classificatory 
stage of development, when knowledge of, and contact with, 
the material is of more value than any amount of methodo- 


logical discussion. 
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DAS PROBLEM DER SOZIOLOGIE DES WISSENS. Versuch 
einer kritischen Darstellung der wissenssoziologischen Theorien. 
By Ernst Griinwald. Wilhelm Braumiiller, Vienna-Leipzig, 1934. 

The sociology of knowledge, which analyses the social implications and 
functions of thoughts and ideas, is the most recent branch of sociology. 
It developed mainly, not unnaturally, amidst the political tensions of 
post-war Germany, but since the change of the political system the first 
stage of this young science in Germany has come to an end. It is there- 
fore a merit of this conscientious book that it gives a useful critical survey 
of the most important theories in this field between 1920 and 1933. 
Whilst Chapters I and III deal with the pre-history and the history of the 
sociology of knowledge respectively, Chapters II and IV give some syste- 
matic analyses and a short discussion on the relation between theory of 
knowledge and sociology of knowledge. 

In a somewhat rough sketch of the forerunners of this science, the 
author traces two trends of modern history which he calls the psychologi- 
cal and the historical theory. The first includes, on the one hand, the 
analyses of ideologies by Bacon and the Enlightenment ; on the other 
hand, modern irrationalism, represented by thinkers like Nietzsche, 
Pareto, Sorel ; both are concerned with the antithesis of truth and ideolo- 
gies determined by interests, both are unrelated to history and stress the 
constancy of the human being as a product of nature. The historical 
theory, according to Griinwald, is developed successively by Hegel, Marx, 
Dilthey. By it the essence of the human being is determined not by 
nature but by history, and consequently ideas and thoughts are not born 
of the character of the individual but of historical entities like class, 
nation, etc. A certain sphere, regarded as absolute, such as the absolute 
mind of Hegel, or the system of production of Marx, is an inescapable 
determinant of individual consciousness. 

The author’s survey of the history proper of sociology of knowledge 
illustrates the tremendous importance of Marxism in this science. But 
just those positions have become most fruitful which, beyond an orthodox 
Marxism, have tried to stress the trend of Hegelian dialectics (like Lukacs) 
or to combine Marxism and Kantianism (like Max Adler) or to revise 
and supplement Marxism (like Scehler and Karl Mannheim). Of 
these doctrines Griinwald gives special attention to that of Professor 
Mannheim, who, he considers, has not only started the sociology of know- 
ledge as an independent science, but is the most consequential representa- 
tive of it (see p. 184). 
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In his own analyses, Griinwald examines the place and relevance of a 
sociology of knowledge in the system of sciences. We must, however, 
confine our short comments to three central problems which Griinwald 
elaborates in the course of his book : / 

(2) Sociology of knowledge as an example of “ Interpretation from 
Outside ” (Aussenbetrachtung). 

There are two possibilities for the interpretation of spiritual contents, 
for instance, of ideas and works of art. On the one hand, it is possible 
to elicit the immanent meaning, the inner sense. On the other hand, 
one can interpret them as a symbol or manifestation of forces behind it. 
The first approach has been called by Professor Mannheim “ Interpreta- 
tion from Within ” (Innenbetrachtung), the second “‘ Interpretation from 
Without ” (Aussenbetrachtung). Sociology of knowledge belongs to the 
type of Interpretation from Without. Our author does not object to the 
possibility of such an approach, but to its pretensions to be absolute and 
apodictic. Whilst sociology of knowledge traces ideas as emanations of 
social forces, this critic stresses the fundamental pluralism of possible in- 
terpretations from without. We agree that besides the social sphere, other 
spheres of human existence such as race, nation, individual character, the 
sphere of the unconscious, can be regarded as basic, as “‘ ens realissimum.” 
As a matter of fact the sociology of knowledge has never refuted a co-op- 
eration with psycho-analytical and characterological aspects. Gr. could 
, have realized that from the article “ Wissenssoziologie ’ (Handworter- 
buch der Soziologie, 1931) in which the two types of the dualistic and 
monistic theories of knowledge become correlated with two types of char- 
acter. Sociology of knowledge, according to Griinwald, is not like Mathe- 
matics, “‘ a science, the statements of which are valid without restriction, | 
but it is only a possible scheme of interpretation ” (p. 66). From a purely 
formalistic standpoint, Griinwald is right, but he overlooks the no less 
important point of the fruitfulness of a method. Sociology of knowledge 
as well as Sociology of Culture have already proved the fruitfulness of 
their approach in a number of descriptive studies dealing with the rela- 
tions between social structure and cultural products. On the other hand, 
there are practically no examples of the scientific character and signifi- 
cance of some of the other approaches from without ; for instance, of the 
approach from a basis of race or national character. There is much less 
dilettantism in a study which enquires into the correlation between the 
rise of German bourgeoisie and the birth of the categorical imperative 
than in the study deriving the latter from the character of the Nordic 
race. In the present stage of scientific development the approach of 
sociology of knowledge is not only a possible, but, but by its fruitfulness, 
already an inevitable hypothesis. 
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(6) The total conception of ideology and the problem of sociological 
synthesis. 

Similarly formal is Griinwald’s criticism of the notion of a “ dynamic 
synthesis.” Whilst Marxism only used the revelation of ideologies as a 
weapon in the class struggle, asfarasits enemies were concerned (particular 
conception of ideology), sociology of knowledge goes beyond that and ex- 
amines principally the social determinations of all ideas and reflections in 
a given society (total conception of ideology). All aspects of the different 
classes and strata in a society are only partial aspects, but they are not 
isolated, but in a certain, often unconscious, correlation. It is the task of 
a sociological synthesis to demonstrate the inverse correlation between 
different standpoints in a society. Whilst Hegel and Marx saw a definite 
synthesis at the end of the historical process, sociology of knowledge only 
knows provisional syntheses, which according to the change of the social 
structure are to be renewed from time to time. Against this idea of a 
“dynamic” synthesis, Griinwald argues : If there does not exist any abso- 
lute synthesis, then every synthesis is one-sided, then there must be not only 
one but several syntheses ; these need again a synthesis, and so on in an 
indefinite regressus. But what does the unavoidable limitation of a syn- 
thesis by time and individuality mean in comparison with its illuminative 
function and plenitude ? Certainly the correlative notion to that of a 
dynamic synthesis is that of an indefinite historical process, but it is in- 
comprehensible how Griinwald can say that the sociology of knowledge 
identifies this historical process with the idea of progress. The dynamic 
synthesis does not start from an Archimedic point which does not exist at 
all for social beings, but from a tendency in the subject to self-widening 
and surveying, with the help of which he tries to recognize the historical 
process not with absolute adequacy but with dialectic approximation 
from a certain standpoint in a given society. In contrast to the fixed 
and one-sided perspectives of the different classes in the social struggle, 
there is a chance, at least in the democratic countries to-day, for some 
parts of the intelligentsia to maintain, from a certain distance to classes 
and traditions, a many-sided and totalized aspect of society. 

(c) Sociology of knowledge and theory of knowledge. 

Griinwald opposes to the sociology of knowledge the objection of 
“* Sociologism”’—that is to say, it goes beyond its own frontiers and in- 
vades the realm of the theory of knowledge. But the sociology of know- 
ledge does not claim to be a substitute for the theory of knowledge, it only 
demands of the latter that it modify its position by the application of 
the results gained from the sociology of knowledge. 

Grinwald maintains dogmatically the old distinction between genesis 
and valuation of judgments, without making any distinction between 
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psychological and sociological genesis. From a purely logical point of 
view there exist only strictly valid judgments or invalid judgments. But 
from an ontology of history there exist, as far as the historico-social reality 
is concerned, only approximatively valid and invalid judgments. These 
judgments are not valid per se, but only for a certain class or social group 
or a social type in a given society. In the contrast of the claim of formal 
logic and ontology of history lies a paradox which cannot be removed by 
overlooking it, but must be faced as one of the antinomies of human 
existence. In any Case, it is dangerous to avoid it by changing from the 
Scylla of sociologism to the Charybdis of logical formalism. 

Our author himself admits that not the categories, but “ the meta- 
empirical sphere,”’ which is beneath the categories and to which he sub- 
mits convictions, ideas, and norms, is dependent on the social sphere, and 
that this sub-categorical sphere in its turn contributes to constitute many 
judgments (p. 86). 

We should say that, whilst philosophy has the task of examining the 
logical basis of sociology as a particular science, sociology of knowledge 
in its turn has to demonstrate the sociological determinations of certain 
philosophies, especially their function of revealing or concealing the social 
reality. 

It is very regrettable that this youthful, shrewd author met a tragic death 
before finishing his book, and therefore had no opportunity of elabora- 
ting the problem of the relations between theory of knowledge and socio- 
logy of knowledge in a more adequate way. E. Koun-BramstTeDtT. 


SOCIAL JUDGMENT. By Graham Wallas. Allen & Unwin, 1934. 55. 
This book makes melancholy reading when we remember that it is the 
last that we shall have from the pen of its author. And the qualities of 
the book make our sense of loss all the more acute. It represents the first 
part only of what was to have been a larger book, approximately double 
the size. The subject of the whole was an examination of the process we 
speak of as “‘ judgment ” in public affairs. The first part, represented by 
the present volume, is, the author tells us, “‘ mainly concerned with the 
nature, history, and possible improvements of the judgment-process, and 
its relation to the processes of scientific method and religious intuition.” 
The first three chapters (“ Psychological Factors,” “‘ Judgment and 
Knowledge,”’ and “ The Art of Judgment *) deal with the nature and 
conditions of sound judgment, to which in the third chapter is added the 
beginnings of an historical sketch. The next two chapters (“‘ The Wisdom 
of Palestine,” and “‘ The New Philosophy ”) are almost purely historical. 
The sixth and seventh (“‘ Economic Laws ” and “‘ The Idol of the Labora- 
tory ”) deal with the relation of judgment to scientific method, and the 
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last (“ Religion and Judgment’) with its relation to religious experi- 
ence. The second part of the book would have dealt with “ the institu- 
tions through which judgment influences social action.” 

The main line of argument running throughout the book is, briefly, that 
good judgment involves an indissoluble harmony of emotional and intel- 
lectual processes, and that the chief obstacle to it is to be found in the 
attempts to make an artificial separation between these two processes, or, 
rather, between these two sides of one process. I find the main point 
most clearly brought out in the last three chapters. In the first two of 
these the author argues, in his own words, “ that one of the hindrances to 
the intimate co-operation of thought and feeling in the process of judg- 
ment is a mental attitude which is associated with the method of labora- 
tory science and which, by separating “‘ reasoning ”’ and “‘ science ”’ from 
** emotion ” and “ value,” tends to produce a distorted picture of the hu- 
man personality.” In the course of this argument there are many acute 
and penetrating remarks in criticism of writers such as Professor Robbins, 
Professor Hogben, and others who represent this point of view. In the 
last chapter he argues “ that a mental attitude which is now often associ- 
ated with the Christian religion tends to make a similar separation with a 
similar distorting effect,” the chief subjects of criticism here being Sir 
Arthur Eddington and Rudolf Otto. No brief summary, however, will 
do justice to the wealth of suggestive and illuminating remarks on a 
variety of questions which are thrown out in the course of the discussion. 

My main criticism of the book, apart from details which would prob- 
ably have been altered in a final revision, is that the argument seems to 
suffer throughout from a certain indecisiveness. Lines of thought are 
opened up and suggestions thrown out without ever being pushed home. 
This applies both to the constructive and the critical passages : one would 
like, for instance, to have seen the slapdash dogmatism of Professor Hog- 
ben more faithfully dealt with. The book reads rather like the talk of a 
great teacher to his students, in which he is all the time suggesting lines 
for them to work on, but carefully refraining from doing too much of 
their thinking for them. It might be argued, however, that this is the 
best way of making an effect on people’s thinking. 

In any case, the faults, if such they be, seem very small by the side of 
the great merits of the work. Taken all in all, I think that this would 
have been without doubt Graham Wallas’s greatest book. It is not so 
brilliant as Human Nature in Politics, but it shows a mellow wisdom, and a 
sense of balance and proportion which was not always apparent in the 
earlier work. It is scrupulously fair, courteous and accurate, and alto- 
gether I can think of no work which so well illustrates the quality of 
judgment with which it deals. G. C. Frevp. 
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THE LOCAL SOCIAL SURVEY IN GREAT BRITAIN. By A. F. 
Wells. With a Preface by A. M. Carr-Saunders. For the Sir Halley 
Stewart Trustees. Allen & Unwin, 1935. 55. 

This book is the result of an enquiry undertaken for a Committee set up 
at the request of the Sir Halley Stewart Trustees, who “ desired to have a 
review and an appraisement of work which had already been done,”’ 
before themselves deciding to participate in social-survey work. The 
book is based on the report submitted by this Committee. To quote 
Professor Carr-Saunders in the Preface, “‘ The social-survey movement 
began in this country and has spread over most of the civilized world. 
During the last ten years more social surveys have been undertaken than 
in any previous decade. But the movement as a whole has not been 
reviewed. . . . It would seem in addition that the time has come for an 
attempt to evaluate the results achieved and to make suggestions about 
future developments. This is what Mr. Wells has attempted to do. . . .” 

As the title indicates, only British Surveys have been considered, al- 
though it is pointed out that the U.S.A. “ easily takes first place ” on the 
basis of quantity of published material. How far the value of Mr. Wells’s 
book would have been increased by including the American and other 
material is difficult to say ; but a more full discussion of Le Play’s methods 
of investigation would have added considerably to the interest of the 
chapter on Methods. 

Within the limits which he has set himself, Mr. Wells has done his work 
well, and his conclusions and suggestions must be seriously considered by 
everyone responsible for or interested in survey work. 

After a short introduction defining the survey and sketching its early 
history, Mr. Wells proceeds to a discussion of Aims and Scope. Apart 
from the early descriptive surveys, three kinds are here distinguished : 
firstly, “ typical surveys ” of which the “ findings . . . were designed to 
throw some light on the condition of the poor in England generally, not 
so much upon the social conditions of any particular locality.” These 
are instanced by the work of Booth, Rowntree, Mann, and Bowley. 
Secondly, there are “ regional ” surveys, “in which attention is directed to 
environmental influences upon social life of the locality ” ; typified by the 
Geddes school. Thirdly, there are ‘“‘ Community” surveys when the 
emphasis is on “ the education of the locality under survey.” 

That Mr. Wells himself does not attach much importance to these distinc- 
tions is shown by his admission that “‘a number of the most recent surveys 
have shown a fusion of aims” and that “this fused aim is the one which the 
general survey will follow from now on.” There are, of course, also 
specialized surveys of particular problems, which Mr. Wells regards as 


ancillary studies. 
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After two summary chapters on Methods and Organization, Mr. Wells 
proceeds to the most important section, on “ The Value of the Survey ” ; 
in which he asks three questions and attempts to answer them. ‘“ How 
far has the survey been a means of obtaining new facts? To what extent 
has it made people aware of the existence of social problems or of agencies 
for treating such problems? And thirdly, To what extent is it of more 
general educational value?” These are important questions, but it 
seems that the second scarcely probes deep enough. A stricter test should 
be applied, such as “To what extent has it revealed social problems, 
and/or led to an understanding of their nature and causes, such as to 
render feasible their adequate treatment ? ” 

In the course of any thoroughly conducted enquiry there must come a 
point at which is revealed the essential causal connexion between a par- 
ticular social problem and the basic economic order of society. The im- 
portant question is whether a survey financed by business capital, City 
Companies, Government departments, or what not, presses beyond this 
point. Only if the answer is Yes, can we grant the social survey a real 
remedial value. Inso far as surveys stop short at this point, while retain- 
ing an appearance of thoroughness, their educational value will be a nega- 
tive quantity, since they ignore the most fundamental issues, and lend 
“ social problems ” a more superficial appearance than their real nature 
demands. Mr. Wells, that is to say, has granted the surveyors too much 
in not applying a more exacting test. He has failed to realize that the 
survey may possess a propaganda value for the existing state of society, by 
distracting attention from the more to the less vital issues. The choice 
of topics for special investigation has obvious implications in this sphere 
which Mr. Wells has not explored. 

The first part of his conclusion, therefore, that “‘ the survey has been 
definitely successful, both in fact-finding and in stimulation to activity ” 
may require some modification. The second part no one, I think, will 
dispute—“ owing to the limited amount of survey undertaken and to some 
lack of system where it has been employed, the potential value of survey 
work has by no means been fully attained.” 

As recommendations for increasing the value of the survey, Mr. Wells 
suggests that more subsidiary and specialized enquiries be undertaken, such 
as an investigation into the effect of the introduction of some adminis- 
trative measure in a particular locality ; and also that surveys of rural 
areas should be undertaken, and surveys in general be organized under 
a central body and spread out more evenly geographically and in time. 

A useful seventeen-page classified list of surveys and books on the 


survey is included at the end of the volume, also an index. 
A. C. SEWTER. 
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A HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. By Willystine 
Goodsell. Macmillan, 1934. 16s. 
THE FAMILY. By Joseph Kirk Folsom. John Wiley & Sons, 1934. 255. 

Social Sciences in the United States in some regards do pioneer 
services for countries outside America since the process of social mobili- 
zation there exercised the most visible effects on the family. American 
society thus became rather like an experimental field for a necessarily 
new kind of social administration and social science—so far as family 
investigations are concerned, at all events. Owing to this fact, an im- 
mense literature on present-day family conditions has grown up in the 
United States during the last two decades. Besides numerous specialized 
enquiries on the family in different vocational groups, districts, types of 
settlements, on effects of female labour and on the motives of marriages 
and divorces, there has lately developed a demand for comprehensive 
and both historical and sociological summaries of the results of research 
work in different single fields of Social Science. 

It is due partly to this fact that Goodsell’s well-known book reappears 
almost yearly in a new edition. Goodsell anticipated this demand for a 
comprehensive summary as early as twenty years ago. The last edition 
is an extended and improved form of the book meritorious as it already 
was. The author mainly pursues an educational purpose. His inten- 
tion is to initiate the student into the history and present status of the 
patriarchal family. The chapters on the Hebrew, Greek, Roman and 
Christian family types provide an easily comprehensible guide to that 
study. The last chapters give a useful first orientation to modern family 
problems, particularly in the United States. It would be desirable if 
in a next edition the chapters on the epochs from the later Middle Ages 
up to the nineteenth century were extended from a sociological point of 
view. Another correction—of a more methodological bearing—would 
enhance both the utility and success of the book. This is a greater stress 
upon the various co-existing types of historical family in addition to the 
single family patterns prevailing in a given epoch. 

Folsom’s book serves a purpose similar to that of Goodsell. It is 
primarily intended for the studies of future social administrators. The 
author’s intention is to deal with his subject from the most widely varying 
angles, historical and psychological as well as from the aspect of anthro- 
pology, social legislation, and social philosophy. 

Besides somewhat sketchy historical, ethnological, and geographical 
statements, there are discourses on psycho-analytical and sexual biological 
subjects. The parts most worth reading, however, are undoubtedly 
those concerning the effect of social mobility upon the form and stability 
of modern family life in the United States. A series of well-chosen 
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statistical accounts and examples make these chapters valuable reading 
for the student. 

An advantage of Folsom’s book is that it does not depend upon those 
evolutionistic theories which conceive family history in itself as an 
autonomous and progressive development. Folsom holds (p. 249) 
that “ the Euro-American family pattern is not essentially richer or more 
complex than those of primitive peoples. There is no ‘ grand scheme’ 
of family evolution passing through successive stages to some kind of 
final perfection. Except in very limited respects, the study of the family 
in history and among backward peoples does not show the direction in 
which we have always moved and must continue to move; it does, 
however, show the possible range of variation, and it illuminates the 
processes by which change takes place. It is mainly in material culture, 
the economic system, and science, that the content of modern culture 
differs characteristically from all primitive cultures.” 

The general tendency of the book, so far, at least, as its chapters on 
the present status of the American family are concerned, is to stress the 
interrelations between the family, domestic customs, social institutions, 
social groupings and technique. A certain qualified optimism as to the 
future of the family as such is a feature common to both books. 

ERNEST MANHEIM. 


THE SHADOW OF THE PLANTATION. By Charles S. Johnson. 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. 115. 6d. 

Professor Johnson has made an illuminating study of a group of Negroes 
living in Macon County, Alabama. They are descendants of slaves 
liberated sixty years ago, who have preserved most of the habits of 
thought and behaviour which they formed under slavery. In common 
with Dr. U. B. Phillips and other modern writers on the social history of 
the South, Professor Johnson regards slavery as a mere adjunct of the 
plantation, that rigorous system devised for the economic development of 
frontier lands. Slavery was abolished, but the plantation survived; and 
the Negroes, at first hardly aware that they were free, remained fast in the 
toils of the old economic system. To this dominance of the plantation 
are here attributed most of the social problems that afflict the Alabama 
Negro, including his shiftlessness, his poverty, and his chaotic sexual 
relationships. 

The families studied, six hundred and twelve in number, are all Negroes 
getting a living from the land. Most of them are peasant farmers. 
Adult workers are agricultural labourers (or, more rarely, wage-earners 
in other capacities) or else tenants—renters, or “‘ croppers ”’—with the 
addition of a small and diminishing group of freeholders. They grow 
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food-stuffs and sorghum, and keep a few pigs, cows, and chickens, thus 
providing themselves with a very inadequate diet. Like the old planta- 
tions of this district, they grow only one staple crop—cotton. This they 
sell by the bale to the middleman or dealer, or else hand over to a 
landlord who receives his rent in kind. ‘“ Few of these families handle 
any cash money,” notes the author. “ They get their food and a few 
clothes from the commissary or store, where advances are made. . . 
when settlements are not made they turn in their cotton in the 
fall.” This system keeps them continually in debt, and foreclosures on 
lands or farm implements are common. It leaves them open to exploita- 
tion, and to all the disadvantages that fall to the lot of a one-crop 
country-side. 

This book does not, however, suggest any alternative crop. Cotton 
has many and obvious advantages for the small-holder ; and, whatever 
they grow, persons so illiterate or, at best, unused to business, could hardly 
dispense with the services of a middleman. It would appear to be a 
matter for the investigation of the State Agricultural Service, who could 
perhaps give them guidance and training through an Agricultural 
Instructor. Meanwhile they cling to the habits learnt on the plantation, 
and this district, like so many of those lands that are primary producers, 
has been dragged down to great poverty by the fall in price of its staple 
product. Not the shadow of the plantation, but its decay, in common 
with all those farms in the United States that have been affected by the 
depression, has been responsible for their lack of prosperity. 

This Negro community, living within a few miles of the Tuskegee 
Institute, remains one of the most backward in the United States. 

Housing, especially, falls below the not very exalted standards set by 
the Negro peasantry of other States, the commonest type of dwelling 
being a two-roomed cabin, often leaky and rotten, vividly described in 
the text and illustrated by some very apposite photographs. Public 
health in this State is appallingly bad. More than half the families were 
infected with malaria, and much tuberculosis was found among them. 
Pellagra and other diet-deficiency diseases are reported to be rampant, 
no exact statistics being available; while in spite of the efforts of workers 
under the Julius Rosenwald Fund (working in conjunction with the 
United States Public Health Services), some thirty-five per cent. of the 
inhabitants of Macon County were found to be suffering from venereal 
diseases. Maternity work is conspicuously lacking, and to a birth-rate 
exceptionally high for a Negro country, the women add a heavy record 
of abortions and still-births. Professor Johnson records his facts without 
comment, but the conditions disclosed form in themselves a vigorous 
unspoken appeal for Government intervention. 
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The local point of view is realistically set forth, the Negroes being 
allowed to tell their story in their own words, and the quotations linked by 
passages of explanation and statistics, showing how far the speaker 
represents the normal life of the country-side. The result is a book that 
will prove interesting to the scientist, and invaluable to the novelist who 
writes of the South. The Negroes appear to have been friendly, even 
confidential ; for they gave the investigator long accounts of their financial 
affairs, their ailments, and their family connexions. In these passages, 
anyone who knows them well can recognize the authentic ideas of Negro 
women, especially their religious fatalism and their detached, almost 
contemptuous attitude towards the men. The Negro in the New World 
may express his thoughts in any one of four different European tongues; 
his habitat may be anywhere within the tropics or the two temperate 
zones, but his daily life conforms to a certain pattern, which varies only 
in cities, where the pressure of a civilization evolved by Europeans drives 
him to alter his habits. The description of family life in Macon County 
might be applied to any village in the West Indies, or to a Negro settle- 
ment in Brazil. 

Professor Johnson’s study of family-structure forms the most interesting 
part of an illuminating book. Marriage, by law or by mutual consent, is 
commonly practised among these country folk, but most of their children 
are born of irregular connexions. The paradox is explained thus: 

“* Sex, as such, appears to be a thing apart from marriage. A distinc- 
tion is very well drawn by one unmarried middle-aged woman with 
several children who said: ‘ What I wants now is a husband, not a man. 
I wants somebody to help me take keer of these chillun.’ ” 

The woman is an economic help to the man and marriage is a kind of 
business alliance. The wife may have children by other men before she 
contracts a marriage, the husband probably also has children, whom he 
does not support. After marriage the couple are not necessarily faithful, 
and frequently a pair will quarrel and part, after some irregular formality 
of divorce. Since the earning-power of a woman is almost equal to that 
of a man, the woman frequently withdraws and lives apart, supporting 
her children by her own hand. In Macon County, as in the West Indies, 
the children are often left with a grandmother, or other old woman- 
relative, while the mother goes out to work. A young girl frequently 
bears her first children in her parents’ house, and her family support 
them without assistance from the reputed father; later perhaps the girl 
marries, and her new husband makes no difficulty about supporting her 
earlier offspring as if they were his own. On these little farms the 
family is a compact economic unit; the more workers the household 
contains the stronger is their financial position, and young people can be 
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used in the cotton-fields from an early age. In consequence, the coming 
of children is welcomed, for they are an asset, not an expense. 

Professor Johnson analyses the family-structure into several well- 
defined types. It is perhaps regrettable that he did not carry his investi- 
gation a little farther and attempt to show what primitive family-form 
underlies them all. This form, whatever it be, is essentially matriarchal; 
the woman is not merely the head of the family, she is its centre, its 
raison d’étre. The man is dragged into the circle by his connexion with 
her, not by the children’s relationship to him. The survey finds that one- 
quarter of the families had no male head, but only some five per cent. 
lacked a female head, including those households where the mother had 
died. Lax, even according to their own rules, the Negroes do not con- 
form strictly to any one pattern, but every word quoted of their own 
account of their life makes it abundantly clear that the children belong 
to their mother. 

Those countries whose culture is founded on the traditions of Europe 
recognize openly only one form of family-structure, the family mono- 
gamous, patriarchal, and quasi-permanent, solidly founded on the institu- 
tion of marriage. Neither in Macon County nor anywhere else does the 
Negro conform to this pattern; his own instinctive ideas on family- 
structure are distorted and confused by the super-imposition of European 
theories. Instead of requiring the Negro in the New World to adopt our 
customs, a thing that he will not and possibly cannot do, we should do 
well to discover what is the social pattern towards which he is moving, and 
help him to carry it out in a less chaotic form. Any reformer who 
attempts this task will find in the works of Professor Johnson a very cogent 
statement of the problem as it stands to-day. 

The book, which is very well produced, is illustrated with photographs, 
which do not, however, reach the high level of excellence set by the 
printing. 
Winirrep M. Cousins. 
SEX AND CULTURE. By J. D. Unwin. Oxford University Press, 1934. 

36s. 

Sociologists will welcome the full text of Dr. Unwin’s enquiry into the 
influence of different modes of regulating the sexual life on the cultural 
level as judged by the religious practice and belief. The author has 
already published an abstract of his researches on these lines.' The 
present book contains enough well-documented material to serve as an 
ample magazine of reference for those who come fresh to this important 

1 Unwin, J. D., Sexual Regulation and Human Behaviour. Williams & 
Norgate. 1933. 
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field of sociological investigation. The clear-cut nature of the thesis will 
stimulate others to criticize it no less than to defend it. Finally, such a 
mass of evidence should continue to yield important conclusions when 
subjected to further analysis. 

The working hypothesis is that social energy develops in direct propor- 
tion to the limitation of sexual opportunity. The difficulty, of course, 
consists in measuring either of these two somewhat indefinite variables. 
The whole treatise consists in a painstaking and quasi-mathematical 
verification of this theory, which in its turn has been derived from the 
earlier writings of Freud. ‘“ Repression,” and we may even suspect 
“‘ suppression,”’ are trusted to result in sublimation. The concomitant 
danger of perversion is not mentioned or investigated. It may also be 
regretted that Freud’s theory of the moral “‘ super-ego,”’ which is essential 
to his later account of the unconscious springs of thought and emotion, 
finds no place in the discussion. In the main, however, the book is a 
compilation and correlation of observed facts; and in this respect it will 
certainly be of great value. 

The main body of the work consists of an analysis of eighty primitive 
cultures. Each of these is assigned a class both in respect to the rationality 
of its religious beliefs, as revealed by a capacity for abstract thought; and, 
again, according to the relative laxity or strictness of its sexual morality, 
as judged mainly by the opportunities afforded for pre-nuptial intercourse. 
In the former of these estimates the author might be accused of adopting 
his own intellectual standard as a datum-mark, though he has thereby 
saved himself from the perplexities of relativity. His assumption that the 
deistic phase is but one remove short of a rationalistic culture rather begs 
the question how far a “‘ High God ” may not be the invention of a low 
race, such as Howitt’s natives of S.E. Australia, though such a deity may 
only regain his importance after rationality has progressively destroyed 
the zoistic beliefs, and after them the manistic forms of cult and tendance, 
which provide Dr. Unwin with his other two lower categories whereby 
the cultural levels are assessed. At the same time it must be admitted 
that this test by rationality of thought is better than any that could be 
based only on material culture or even on success in war. Survival-value, 
again, as judged by gross numbers, would furnish no better a criterion if 
the individual, rather than the group, be regarded as the object of 
ultimate interest for the moral philosopher. 

The other suggested scale of comparative sexual morality also involves 
difficulties of application. Here the trouble consists more in testing the 
accuracy of the evidence itself than in interpreting it. A full statistical 
enquiry would require an application and calculation of personal equa- 
tions as affected by the probable outlook of each observer cited. 
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Missionaries are apt to bear witness to the prevalence of sinful libertinism in 
circumstances when the common sailor can but testify to the disappoint- 
ments of a would-be Romeo. Further, theory must be distinguished from 
practice, since the ethical standard may well represent the maximum 
rather than the average of restraint manifested in the race and environ- 
ment in question. Moreover, we must expect, even if we cannot always 
explain, a certain ebb and flow between a conventional continence and a 
no less conventional licence; so that the extent and periodicity of such 
undulations call for fuller investigation. Has a progressive cultural 
inhibition of saturnalia served to accumulate the energy responsible for 
the long-period alterations which take place in the standard of morality 
noticeable when different generations are considered apart? Do re- 
pressed desires give rise to an inhibited aggressiveness which in the next 
generation is sublimated into a rational effort directed towards the 
destruction of the very sex-taboos responsible for its own nurture ? 

Even, however, if one were to consider the author’s proof of a corres- 

pondence between cultural process and moral advance to be almost too 
perfect to be true, it would be hard to reject his preliminary induction. 
The importance of the theory and its demonstration lies in the direct 
opposition it offers to the ideas of psycho-analysts, such as Dr. Money- 
Kyrle,' who with no less show of reason have argued that this same 
restriction of the erotic impulse is responsible for most of the ills of the social 
body, and more especially for the corporate sadism exhibited in modern 
war. 
Now when two uncompromising theories clash the resultant sparks 
should help to illuminate our darkness. We may even thus be guided 
towards wise applications of the newest psycho-social knowledge. How, 
for instance, are we to undergird our moral fabric, as Dr. Unwin implies 
that we should ? Or again, could we, even if we dared, saw through the 
deck-beams to let the ship work with the swell—which is Dr. Money- 
Kyrle’s suggestion ? Can we as a crowd—or even as leaders thereof— 
direct, rather than merely focus and interpret, contemporary feelings and 
desires ? Is our moral instinct subject to any more conscious control 
than our equally instinctive, if less reputable, libido? What medicine, 
apart from the bitter self-knowledge of psycho-analysis, can cure our 
complaints ? Can we afford the temporary weakening of our aggressive 
social energy which such a cure might entail ? 

It remains only to pay tribute to the author’s thoroughness of treatment 
and lucidity of style. A well-written book on so vital a topic deserves 
the critical attention of all serious and open-minded students of sociology. 

j. R. pe ra H. Maretr. 
1 Money-Kryle, R., Aspasia. Kegan Paul. 1932. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S PROSPECT : 1933. By various writers. Edited 
by J. K. Wright. American Geographical Society, 1933. $5. 

The title of this collection of essays has been drawn from a volume 
written (by William Wood, and published in 1634) to show the true state 
of the group of colonies which, in their isolation from the melting-pot of 
the West, have formed a separate and individual unit within the United 
States. This isolation and individual character have helped to provoke 
systematic study of the region. The present writer wishes to contrast the 
picture of New England as given in the volume under review with that 
in one of the many volumes recording former studies—New England, 
edited by George French, and published in 1911 by the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 

New England’s Prospect has twenty-nine chapters, and since these attempt 
to cover the whole field of future policy in the area the various authors 
have been forced to neglect certain aspects, which might be looked for by 
some readers, and have been compelled to emphasize the view-points 
which they regard as most significant. The advanced student of the 
literature of an area is always interested to have full accounts of the 
recent research work which has failed to enter the more readily accessible 
journals. This volume has, as one of its most valuable features, such a 
consideration of all the major research work that has been done ; where 
the authors have been unable to discuss the papers fully, the list of refer- 
ences appended to each chapter will be useful. The book reaches the 
normal and high standard of the American Geographical Society both 
as regards the index and the illustrations. These latter are both abun- 
dant and clear ; the more detailed line maps have been printed on a scale 
of 1: 3M., utilizing the double page. All the maps repay full study, 
though they tend to be slightly mechanical in their execution. 

Of the chapters of special interest to sociologists that of J. K. Wright, 
the editor, on “Regions and Landscapes,” stands high. The title has been 
taken to include a study of population movements, and the pair of maps 
on pp. 26—7 show how fully the destinies of Old and New England seem to 
run together. The towns as a whole have grown in size in the last twenty 
years while there has been a marked rural decline. 

It is interesting to see how this area has tackled the problems which 
have beset manufacturing regions all over the world in the post-war 
period. Just as Britain was the pioneer of the industrial revolution in the 
world, so New England was the pioneer in the United States ; and both 
regions are paying to-day for their pioneer action. The capital which 
was accumulated in New England went to open new manufacturing 
regions in other parts of the United States ; the technicians followed the 
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jobs ; and thus New England with its established machinery and factory 
population has to meet the competition of, say, the Piedmont area in the 
South in cotton manufacture. This is the exact parallel to the Lanca- 
shire troubles over the Japanese and Indian manufactures. In both 
cases the response has been the same ; the older-established region has 
specialized on the finer work which demands the more skilled labour and 
left the cheaper goods (which goods, by their mass production, are the 
profit makers) to the newer rival. At the same time the value of goods 
produced per worker has risen over 50 per cent. in New England be- 
tween the immediate pre-war period and 1929. In spite of this, and of 
the application of extensive and intensive research to its problems, New 
England appears doomed to lose its place as the leading manufacturing 
unit in the United States. 

Under the increasing pressure of regional problems, relief has been 
sought in regional and city planning. Massachusetts had in 1913 its 
Homestead Commission to analyse housing conditions and to provide 
standards of fit and artistic housing. In 1915 a Conference of Planning 
Boards was established and by 1920 this was an active and progressive 
body which controlled the planning of all towns of over 10,000 persons. 
Entirely separate from this has been the promotion of the scheme for the 
green belt round Boston, and at the same time the Trustees of National 
Reservations have been doing work similar to that of the National Trust 
in Britain. 

A competent chapter on Social Service in Boston traces the history of 
such work in the city and shows on what lines of technique and research 
the programme of the social services are organized. 

Just as pre-war and post-war books dealing with Britain show great 
changes in their outlook, so this volume and that published by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce show different outlooks. Twenty-two years only 
separate the issues; yet the latter is showing how to fight a rear-guard 
action against adverse economic forces, while the earlier says that manu- 
facturing, trade, and industries relating to the land are in New England 
“* entering a period of accelerated progress.” The reversal of such hopes 
has warranted a volume of this character, to assess the damage and to see 
in what way fresh advance can be made. British readers will feel the 
added interest in a study of an area which, against a different background, 
shows problems due to the same causes. 

The reviewer leaves the book with a wish to see a similar work on the 
British Isles, which should be not just an abstract of economic facts, but an 
inspired work paying as much heed to intangible tendencies as to those 


which can be expressed in figures and percentages. 
Anprew C. O’De-t. 
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TRAINING IN PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK, at the Institute 
for Child Guidance, 1927-1933. By Sarah H.Swift. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. 75. 6d. 

This attractively published book is a further addition to a series of 
useful studies of American experience in Child Guidance Clinics. As a 
discussion of the training of social science students in psychiatric social 
work it is of specialized interest, but many of the subjects considered have 
relevance for educational method in preparation for all forms of social 
service. 

The survey covers a period of seven years’ work and is based upon the 
supervision of 289 students, with a closer analysis of the progress of a 
group of go. A detailed training programme is given, and is carefully 
related to the organization of the Institute and to the gradual develop- 
ment of its methods. The main interest of the writer lies in the process of 
education as it is experienced by individual students, and in the ways in 
which those who are responsible for supervision can adapt themselves so 
as to bring about the highest standards of achievement compatible with 
the carrying out of the ordinary services of the clinic. To this end an 
attempt is made to measure the growing ability of students in case work 
both from a quantitative and qualitative standpoint. 

One or two conclusions are perhaps of special interest to British 
readers. There is no evidence, for instance, that there is any advantage 
in separating theoretical and practical training into two distinct periods; 
on the whole, economy seems to be effected by concurrent theory and 
practice. Personality qualifications are found to be of far greater 
importance to the progress of students than either age or previous 
professional work, though it is curious that the only experience which was 
thought worth consideration was practice in social work itself, and that no 
attention whatever was paid to intellectual ability or academic achieve- 
ment. If it had been possible to assess the professional work of the stu- 
dents after completing the training, it seems possible that both age and 
experience might have carried more weight, though similar evidence in 
England seems to show that both these facts are intrinsically of far less 
importance than personal maturity and intelligence. 

The study would have gained much in clarity if the author had avoided 
professional jargon. Is it really necessary to describe the student’s 
growth of understanding as “ identification with those who articulated 
the concepts,” or her progress in brief interviews as that of making 
“‘a more sensitively discriminating minimal examination ” ? 

S. Ciement Brown. 
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